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2 | As it was thought proper that theſe Letters ſhould be 
3 publiſhed at a particular time, they were printed in haſt, 
7 and have the following 


3 = 1 1 7 A. 


page ift, line 13th, the ſentence ſhould be © That by your 
«« miſtaking its diſorders, and applying wrong remedies, 

= you have yourſelves brought on an accelerated and 

. = % premature decrepit age, we have much to lament.” 

b Page 11, line 22, theſe words are omitted between cur. 

3 ren and point,” “ before it arrives at the”? 

3 Page 14, line 18, inſtead of © theſe” read there.“ 


1 : — 28, line 4, for or” read“ and.“ 
2 — 40, for ability” read “ inability.?? 
1 — 48, line 24, for ©* equitability” read “ equality.“ 
: = 3 : 66 as 77 
| I 52, line 13, dele © wide. 


2 70, 


line 23, 


line 107 


dele © any of.” 
for * a*'* read ** and.” 


| 72, line 15, after the word“ which,” the ſentence 
=_ | ſhould be, in former times you had always ſo eagerly 
| flocked, was erected and diſplayed, you 05d have 
deſerted it, led by a Peer.“ 


Page 98, line 7,.for 65 lovers“ read ** loſers,”? 
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Ta E very diſtinguiſhed and unuſual, at leaſt; 
if not unprecedented part, you took on the re- 
moval of the late Adminiſtration, the coming in of 
the preſent, and the diſſolution of Parliament, have 
engaged my thoughts to endeavour to diſcover, if 
poſſible, the principles on which you have found- 
ed your conduct, and the motives which have in- 
duced you to act in a manner apparently repugnant 
to your real intereſt, or to what has been always 
conſidered as your real intereſt by your anceſtors, 
and as ſuch contended for hy them with rivers of 
their blood, from the firſt embryo of the Conſtitu- 
tion to the preſent era. By your miſtaking 
its diſorders, and applying wrong remedies, 
owing perhaps to an accelerated and premature 
ch | B decrepid 


* 


© 
decrepid age, we have much to lament. I wiſh 
firſt to direct Your attention to the principles 
which have moved and guided the great poli- 
tical machine for ſo many ages paſt, and to the 
events which thoſe principles and thoſe motions 
have produced; becauſe, by reaſoning from paſt 
to future, which is the belt, if not the only mode 
of reaſoning, I know you will be able to judge, 
whether ſimilar principles, and ſimilar movements, 


will not again produce ſimilar effects; and that, 
as the ſame ſeaſons, in the great order of Nature, 
with little variation, produce the ſame weather 


and the ſame fruits, ſo the ſame, operations of the 


human mind, and the actions produced by them, 


with very little varration, have produced, and will 
produce the ſame events; by which you will ſee, 
whether the events produced by the principles, on 
which you appear to have acted on this occaſion, 
are ſuch as you think right, and with to produce 
again. 1 


Though the names of Whig and Tory were not 
kno n long before the preſent century, the prin- 
ciples themſelves are coeval with the Conſtitution; 
with it they had their exiſtence, and when it dies 
they will die. Where the two great component 
parts of the Conſlitution are prerogative on one 
ſide, and the liberty of the people on the other, 
Toryiſm and Whiggiſin muſt be there alſo; and 


in 


in the faint ſtruggles between the Crowp and the 
Parliament of France; Toryiſm and Whiggilm, in 
ſubſtance, though not in name, were in France as 
much as in England. In England, their firſt ap- 
pearance, in any degree of ſtrength, was in that 
conteſt between Prerogative and Liberty, when 
the foundation of the Conſtitution was laid on 
Magna Charta; and by the due balance of Prero- 
gative and Liberty, that is, by the due balance of 
Toryiſm and Whiggiſm, has that Conſtitution been 
ſupported, and when either of them have pre- 

ponderated, the Conſtitution has been ſhaken, and 
even overturned, pro tempore, till by the reſtora- 
tion of the balance it has recovered and been 
reſtored. Inſtances of this are to be found in 
every reign, from the period I have mentioned to 
the preſent hour: to every man who has read 
even an abridgment of the Hiſtory of this Coun- 
try, they muſt be familiar, and I will not treſpaſs 
on your patience by a ſtrit enumeration of them; 
J will only recall to your memory a few, as the 
ground of this maxim, that the purity of this 
Conſtitution has ever depended, and muſt for ever 
depend, on the critically exact balance of theſe 
principles; that the proſperity of the State has ever 
been the conſequence of this ſtrict poize, and that 
| Whoever has thrown, or ſhall throw too great a 
weight into either ſcale, has been, and will be the 


greatelt enemy to his country, 
B 2 Betore 
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Before I proceed, I beg to obſerve, that by the I 
word Proſperity of the State, I do not mean the 3 
glory acquired by extenſive conqueſts and brilliant B ; 
victories. A deſpotic monarch, and the ſlaves of F 
his deſpotiſm, may call theſe Proſperity, but to the 1 
Canſtitution of Great-Britain they often have been, 
and may again be, the bittereſt adverſity. A 1 
monarch of France, with a great fleet and a nu- | I 
merous army, may call his ſtate in proſperity, be- TE 
cauſe he knows no want; but a poor and ſtarving £5] 
people, who bave not ſalt to their potage, will ® 
give it another name. A monarch of Pruſſia, = 
with two hundred thouſand ſoldiers, and his coffers/ 
filled with treaſure, may ſay he is on the heighths 
of proſperity ; but the ſubjects, or the ſlaves, for 
they are here ſynonimous, who have no ſecurity, = 
that the few crowns they have this day ſecreted for F 
the neceſſities of their families may not to-morrow 
be found, and taken to increaſe the proſperity of 
their maſter, and who dare not move a mile from 
their habitations without a royal licence, cannot, 
I believe, in your opinion, be called in a proſper- 
ous ſtate. By Proſperity of a State, 1 underſtand, 
as great a portion of happineſs to each individual, 
low as well as high, as the circumſtances of human, 
nature will admit; and I hold, that this muſt be 
b acquired by far other means than conquells, vic- 
tory's glory, which in many, and in ſome very 
recent caſes, have been moſt deſtructive of it. I. 
; hope 
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hope you will forgive this digreſſion, becauſe; as 
the word may often occur, it is right to define the 
idea it is intended to convey. 


The plaſtic band of Magna Charta having drawn 
the Conſtitution from the chaos in which, till 


then, it had lain, and given it ſomething like a 


form, the acts to confirm it under ſome princes, 
and the puniſhments of others who attempted to 
violate it, each (though by different modes, and 
fometimes contrary operations) contributed for 
ſome time to improve it, and ſomething like ci- 
vilization, the firſt Rep to the happineſs of the 
people, began to appear ; but this dawn of pro- 
ſperity was loſt in the dark clouds of the wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter ;: and 
ſometimes the deſpotiſm of the prince, and ſome- 


times the deſpotiſm of the nobility, neither of 


which powers in thoſe days conſidered the people, 
appeared for a long period to have ſhaken the 
Conſtitution aſunder, and tyranny, from the one 


hand or the other, ſeemed to have eſtabliſhed its 


ſeat for ever. The few rays of civilization which 
had illuminated the hemiſphere diſappeared, and - 
commerce, with all its attendant bleſſings, was 
heard of no more. Prerogative had laid its iron 


hand upon them, and cruſhed them into annihila- 
tion; and during this period, England (which un- 
der princes who never puſhed prerogative far, 


had 
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| | | | had, at one time, ſeen a fleet of near five thouſand E 
| ſhips) had ſcarce a ſhip of trade. Commerce, ſuch 
as it was, was carried on only by Jews and Lom- 
bards, and the name of an Engliſh fleet, ſo formi- 
dable under Edgar, unknown in Europe; a few 3 
barks for fiſhing; or to tranſport ſoldiers, compoſed 42 
her whole marine; manufactures were ſcarce 1 
known; a coarſe woollen ſuit, or a leather jerkin, I 
were the moſt magnificent apparel ; the luxuries, 3 
nay the conveniencies of life, thoſe conveniencies ; E 
without which life ow would” be thought inſub-—t„ 
portable, the“ vegetables and fruits, which at this | N 
: day compoſe a principal part of the food of the 
| loweſt orders of the people, were not heard of; the " 
nobles, immured in their caſtles, lived three parts i 
of the year on ſalted fleſh or dried fiſh, like the 1 
wretched ſavages of Greenland or Nova Zembla, 
and tyrannized over their miſerable tenants, to 
make them furniſh, generally in kind, theſe ar- 
ticles, or ſome means of providing them. The 1 
privileges of the people were not regarded, their F 
repreſentatives formed an inſignificant aſſembly; the 1 
55 Members of the Houſe of Commons were attend- 23 5 
1 ed with no marks of dignity or reſpect; and wben 
this is ſo, when the Houſe of Commons ſinks, and Z -M 
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1 a In the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, moſt of 1 the 
the commoneſt ſpecies of vegetables, cabbages, carrots, hops, L c 
and the loweſt kinds of fruits, were firft imported from EE Pe 
Flanders. : ; | 1 
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1 71 
is trampled upon by haughty prerogative, com- 
merce ever has ſunk, and muſt ever ſink, for 
commerce and deſpotiſm never: inhabit the ſame 
: region. True its, that during this period, there 
x was little commerce in any other part of Europe; 
1 but it is as true, that there was no freedom in any 
1 other part of Europe; and when the ſhackles of 
I ſlavery were- firſt compleatly broken, which was 
| in the Netherlands, commerce at once ſtarted up, 
F and grew on a ſudden to an amazing heighth and 
z ſtrength. Small cauſes often produce great effects, 
5 and ſuch gs at the time ſeem to bear no analogy 
de them, The firſt, emancipation of Parliament, 
and the firſt dawn of its neceſſary concomitants, 
5 literature, manufacture, commerce, and convenien- 
3 cies, came in the reign of a prince, of principles 
3 as tyrannical as any which had ever been ſeen on 
the throne of England; but a chain of fortuitous 
| A unforeſeen. circumſtances made theſe very prin- 
| F ciples produce effects the reverſe of their uſual 
N 4 ones. For, the ungovernable paſſions of Henry 
5 1 VIII. meeting oppoſition from the ill- judging 
Y policy of the Court of Rome, inſtigated him to 
| Z throw of the yoke of Popery; and the blow which 
1 overturned the gloomy cells of Monks and nar- 
. row- minded prieſts, diſpelled, at the ſame inſtant, 
| the hitherto impenetrable darkneſs, under which 
f they had ſo long and ſo carefully concealed every 
n * ſpecies of information, knowledge and literature, 
4 NJ | | 25 and 


= | 
and kept the minds of men of all ranks in the 
bonds of ſuperſtition and 1gnorance. High and 
hatighty as the ſpirit of Henry was, yet the ſepa- 
ration from the See of Rome was a work of ſuch 
magnitude, that he found it neceſſary to call in 
every poſſible aid to ſupport him, and forced him 
to give a conſequence and importance to Parlia- 
ments, in order that their acts of rejection of the 
authority of the Pope, and the declaration of his 
own ſupremacy, might have the greater weight and 
ſtrength: from that moment, England within it- 


ſelf, and without to all the world, put en a new | 


aſpect, and Parliament itſelf emancipated, emanci- 
pated as by miracle every part of the State; pro- 
perty particularly had been in bondage, but by 
many excellent laws relative to civil policy, pro- 
perty was ſet free for general benefit, and more 
eſpecially for the benefit of trade; for transfers of 
property were made eaſy, expeditious and ſecure, 


and a new mode of increaling the capitals, and 
protecting the capitals neceſſary for carrying trade 


ſucceſsfully on, made its progreſs rapid; manufac- 
tures grew, encreaſed population at home, and 
finding their way into other countries, brought 


back wealth, arts and ſciences; ſhips multiplied, 
and commerce, like a noble Britiſh oak, extended 
its fertile and beneficent branches over the univerſe; 


books were read, books were written, and the 
freedom of the preſs became neceſſary, to publiſh, 


in 
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in the molt favourable light, his motives for that 
conduct which bad amazed the world. Small even 
as that freedom then was, it gave a wonderful ex- 
panſion to the minds of men, ſhe wing, in the firſt 
moment of its exiſtence; preſages of how vaſt its 
importance muſt be in a more mature age, and 
how flrictly and cautiouſly every avenue to en- 
croachment upon it ſhould be watched and de- 
fended ®, Elegance and refinement of manners 
grew faſt under its friendly. protection, and as 
ſciences advanced, barbariſm retired, and the con- 
veniencies of the body (little as moroſe affect- 
ed cynicks may account them, yet, while men are 
men, of great moment in the ſcale of terreſtrial hap- 
pineſs) accompanied the improvements of the 
mind; men ceaſed to be ſavage, their habitations, 
from hovels , fit only for ſwine, grey neat and 
comfortable; the fruits and vegetables unknown 


before, found their way into this iſland, and made 


C it 


See the Poſt Office Bill of this laſt ſeſſions, and reflect a 
moment on the contempt ſhewn to the late Houſe of Com- 
mons, and ſay, have we not cauſe to fear, that we may 
again fall into this unhappy ſtate ? for if the repreſentatives 
of the people are ever depreciated, and Prerogative and 
Toryiſm raiſed above Liberty and Whiggiſm, and the free- 
dom of the preſs, though not all at once openly taken away, 
yet preliminarily by dark and ſecret means limited and re- 
ſtrained, ignorance, ſuperſtition and barbariſm, with all their 
horrid train of mental and corporeal fetters, muſt ruſh in 
again, overpower, and enſlave us. 
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it not only what it ſtill is, the garden unrivalled in 
the univerſe for beauty and pleaſure; but pro- 
ductive alſo of articles, not only of luxury, to 
gratify the appetite, but to improve the health, 


encreaſe the ſtrength, and prolong the life of the 


inhabitants; -by ſubſtituting a wholeſome diet to 
the ſwiniſh food they had before ſubſiſted upon. 


What chance and vice, under Henry, undeſign- 


edly ſowed the ſeeds of, the virtues of his imme- 
diate ſucceſſor, and ſome virtues (for ſome ſhe had) 
in Elizabeth, raiſed to a plant of great ſize and 


ſtrength, and what is not uſual; oppoſite and jarring 
qualities; virtues and vices concurred in giving it 


cultivation and nouriſhment: for what the vio- 


lence of Henry's paſſions, not the love of his peo- 
ple had induced him, in deſpight of his preroga- 
tive and deſpotic principles, to begin, Elizabeth 
(though by nature of principles nearly as tyranni- 
cal as thoſe of her father, yet poſſeſſing virtues to 
which he was a ſtranger, which counterbalanced 
thoſe principles, wiſdom in herſelf, great abilities 


and wiſdom in her Miniſters, the natural conſequen- 


ces of that wiſdom in her, and, above all, a real 
love for her people, of whom, in her leſs violent 
and paſhonate moments; ſhe always confidered her- 
ſelf the Guardian and ] ruſtee) ſupported and con- 
tinued, for prerogative gained nothing, nor did 
Parliament loſe. The conſequential benefits of 

prerogative 
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prerogative not extending, and the Commons 


keeping their ground, which had already ſo mate- 
rially affected the State, continued ſtill to pour 
in, and England became not only a great mari» 


time nation for commerce and wealth, but a great 
maritime power for the protection of that com- 
merce; and the victories obtained by her fleets not 
being of the nature which bring evil, but on the 
contrary the greateſt good, England, at the cloſe 
of her reign, was in a ſtate of both true proſperity 
and glory, improving and thriving at home, and 
reſpected abroad. To nothing but the depreſ- 
ſing prerogative, which at that time ſtood too high, 
and railing the liberties and importance of Par- 
liament (that is, of the people, for they cannot be 
ſeparate ! though ſometimes for a moment the peo- 
ple themſelves have been led to think and act other- 
wiſe, of which they have ſoon and {ſeriouſly re- 


pented) can be attributed both the mental and 


corporeal advantages the inhabitants of England 
then enjoyed. But as it is often ſeen, that the 
current point to which it tends is ſlackened by an 
oppoſite current meeting and forcing it back, till 
raiſed and ſwelled, it again ruſhes forward with 
redoubled ſtrength and vigour. So under the un- 
fortunate | (unfortunate becauſe weak and ill- 
judging) Houſe of Stuart, the Princes of that 
race, not content with what would have made the 


bappiclt Monarchs in the univerſe the Kings of 
C 2 | their 
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their people, choſe to be their tyrants. The tide 
of prerogative ſlackened and backed that of Liber- 


ty for a ſhort time, when it returned with an im- 


petuoſity which overpaſſed and broke down all 
bounds. Tt muſt ſtrike every man, how long ſuf- 
fering the people of this country have always been ; 
and from the firſt conteſts between the Barons and 


their Sovereigns to the preſent moment, how much 


and how long they have endured before they have 
come to reſiſtance and force; but once driven to 


them, how impetuous and violent, particularly 
under theſe ill fated Princes, who, by various acts 
of encroachment on their Liberties, and above all, 


contempt of Parliaments, at laſt provoked them to 
violence and fury, and drove them in madneſs and 
rage to acts on their fide as unjuſtifiable as 
ſubverſive of public proſperity and private happi- 
neſs, as any of which they complained : and Liberty, 
carried beyond its due bounds and prerogative, 
here depreſſed too low, the Conſtitution was over- 
turned for a time; and when it appeared to be 
reſtored under Charles IT. and James II. that 
appearance was but of ſhort duration, and the 
balance only inclined the other way; for theſe 
Princes, 2s deſpotic in principles, and as inſincere 
as their father, but poſſeſſing more of that unroyal 
quality, low cunning, and, as it was called then, 
King-craſt, thought, by private and ſecret means, 
to obtam that underhand by art, which their 
ES grandfather 


„ 


grandfather and father had failed in attempting 


openly and by force, to ſubdue to their arbitrary 
wills the lives and fortunes of their ſubjects, while 
they ſecured their eonqueſt by binding their minds 
in their former chains of ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and Popery; but the Conſtitution had acquired 
too great a ſtrength, and theſe attempts had 
produced fuch defences and outworks by the 


many falutary laws, that it was become too 
| ſtrong to be eaſily again taken, and the ba- 


lance of the component parts, prerogative and 
liberty, ſo eſtabliſhed, even by theſe Princes 
who employed all their arts to deſtroy it; that tho 
it may be ſhaken, and during the convulſion much 
evil may enſue, it will be a work of great difficul- 


ty, unleſs you, its natural defenders, betray your 


truſt, by joining in the attack again to overturn it; 
and from attention to the events of this period, 
may be learned how little 'the appearance of po- 
pular favor and ſupport, when obtained by de- 
luſion and deceit, is to be depended upon. For 
the fulfome and numerous addreſſes which had 
poured in from every quarter to the laſt of theſe 
miſtaken and deluded Princes, having led him to a 
belief, that the voice of the people was really in 
his favour, and that his credit was ſuch, that he 
might ſet Parliaments at defiance, he raſhly 


ruſhed on his own deſtruction; for the eyes of the 


nation being opened, the- moſt eager and warm of 
theſe 
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theſe addreſſers ſaw their error, and ſtopped 
ſhort on the edge of the gulph into which they 
had nearly plunged themſelves and their country; 
and having felt the danger, joined their hearts and 
hands with the reſt of the nation to bring about 
that glorious Revolution, which having marked and 
defined the bounds of prerogative and liberty, will, 
I truſt, keep them for ever ſo ſtrictly within them, 
that this danger can never come ſo near again, 
however ſome weak and ill- adviſed Miniſter may, 
for his own baſe ends and purpoles, endeavour to 
produce it. For though the Conſtitution, by the 
Revolution ſeemed to be fixed on a moſt immove- 
able baſis, yet a tempts e been made to ſhake 
it, and will, while human nature is what human 
nature ever has been, and ever will be, productive 


| of ignorant, giddy, deſperate, bad Minilters, as well 


as informed, able, good ones; and alſo. while theſe 


are what ought and what muſt be principles of 
| prerogative and liberty: but it becomes you to take 


care that theſe principles move in parallel lines, 
without encroaching on each other, ever atten= 
tive to pumſh the Miniſter who dares to extend 


one beyond the other, be it which it may. I need 
not point out to you how inſtantly on this great 


event, every circumſtance poſſible to bleſs the mind 
and body flowed in, the rapid ſtrides which litera- 
ture, arts and ſciences made; they ſeemed to come 
at ence to the very ſummit of perfection; the 

+ | | extenſion 
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extenſion of commerce, and the wealth, which, 


with all its attendants poured in without meaſure or 
bounds, while the fame of your arms made the 


name of an Engliſhman to be always connected 


with the attributes of credit, reputation, honour, 
and glory, wherever it was heard, from that hap- 
py period till the peace of Paris, with only one 
finall interruption at the cloſe of the reign of Queen 
Anne, - when an attempt was made to extend pre 
rogative by the reſtoration of the Houſe of Stuart, 
andi to exchange theſe bleſſings for the curſes which 


had always followed that unhappy deſpotic race; 
but Providence interpoſed, and ſaved us from the 
contrivers of this infamous and iniquitous project, 


who were hurled from their power, and the ſtate 


| reſcued from the greateſt peril it ever can be placed 


in, from the hands of a high prerogative and deſ- 
potic miniſtry ; for this 1 hold an incontrovertible 
truth, that Great-Britain can never be deſtroyed 
but by diſorders from within. External wounds 
from foreign hands may make her languiſh for a 
time; but the ſtrength and good habits of her Con · 


| flitution will always heal theſe, if the internal 
. peccant humours are not ſuffered to get the aſcen- 
dant, and co-operate with the injuries ſhe may re- 


ceive from without. 


Coty am I to have been obliged to obſerve, 


that the courſe of theſe bleſſings met a ſevere check 


in 


3 

in 1762 but the veracity from which no man at 
any time, but more, particularly no man who ad- 
dreſſes you in the public manner I do, ought for 
a moment to depart, conſtrains me to ſay ſo it was: 
And more. ſorry am I ſtill to ſay, that national 
proſperity, including public credit, reputation, ho- 
nour, dignity, glory, and private happineſs, have 
been ſince that period every hour viſibly and ſen- 
fibly on the decline. From what caule this has 
proceeded, for 1 think there is but one, it is our 
buſineſs now. to examine, not by abſtruſe logical 
reaſoning or elaborate arguments, but by a ſimple 
enumeration of a few. facts drawn: from the hiſtory 
of the Conſtitution. It appears clearly, that national 
proſperity has riſen or fallen in the ratio of the 
preſervation of the balance of prerogative and 
liberty; and that in times paſt every declenſion 
of the ſcale on one ſide or the other (for I am no 
more a friend to liberty extended to licentiouſnels 
and anarchy than I am to prerogative extended 
to deſpotiſm) has been more or leſs, according t 
that declenſion, while it laſted, deſtru tive of pu- 
blic proſperity aud private happineſs. We may 
fairly conclude, that the ſame cauſes which pro- 
duced this effect in times antecedent to the preſent, 
may produce them now, and will in future. Now 
I think it will not be very difficult to ſhew, that at- 
tempts have been made, for twenty-two years paſt, 
to incline this balance r to one ſide; and that 
this 
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this has heen produQtive of the long liſt of evils by 
which (however we may have ſhut our own eyes 
and endeavoured to impoſe. upon ourſelves, which 
is one of the great errors and misfortunes of the 
preſent day) it is too true, we are all, both in our 
aggregate capacity and as individuals, at this time 
molt heavily and grievoully pppretied. 


It is an unpleaſant remark, but too true, that 
at this period opinions which had ſo repeatedly 
brought forth bitter conſequences were revived: 
That the intereſts of the Crown, and the intereſts of the 
people were ſeparate and diſtinct: that Prerogative had 
been too much diminiſſied: and that it ought to be re- 
covered and reſtored to its former ſtrength. 


It has been juſtly obſerved by one of our moſt 
able writers, that the Crown had loſt ſomewhat in 
prerogative, but gained much more than an equi- 
valent (by various circumſtances: attendant on the 
ſtate of the country) in influence. The ſupporters 
of the doctrines I have juſt mentioned, were not 


of this ſentiment ; and not admitting that the in- 


fluence gained was an equivalent for the prero- 
gative loſt, framed a ſyſtem, by which, without re- 
linquiſhing one atom of this influence, preroga- 
tive was notwithſtanding to be reinſtated, and ex- 
alted as high, if not higher, than it had ever been; 
a f. yl ſtem in the concepton molt wicked, in the exe- 
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cution moſt pernicious. For to it, and it alone, 

are juſtly to be attributed all the loſſes, diſgraces, 
diſcontents at home, diſhonours abroad, decreaſe 
of public credit, public profperity and private 
happinefs, which have been accummulating on our 
devoted heads from the firft formation of this plan. 
Between influence and (prerogative there is a vaſt 
difference. Influence, leading only by the mild 
operations of perſuaſion and ſeduftion, may be, and 


by ſtrong minds often is reſiſted : but prerogative, 


armed with the mighty power of coercion, con- 
minds 'and is irreſiſtible: In a Conſtitution, of 
which à certain degree of virtue is a principle, and 
where education and example have fleeled the 
minds of men to fortitude, influence frequently 
miſſes its aim, and therefore is leſs to be dreaded ; 
but when influence and prerogative are united, and 
exert their different powers to attack on every fide, 
oppoſition is vain, and conqueſt certain. Who- 
ever were the contrivers of this indeed horrid 
Coalition, were the bittereſt enemies of their coun- 
try: and ſuch they were who, for their own exe- 


crable views, finding Great-Britain on the heights 


of both proſperity and glory before unknown, by 
ſecret practices inſenſibly drew her from them, 
and placed her on the edge of an abyſs, which we 
are now afraid to look down ; and, by our own fears 
and puſillanimity, growing every day. more and 


more incapable of ſaving her from ruin. That ſhe 
| | did 
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did ſtand on theſe heighths at this period, cannot be 
diſputed, by whoever will reflect, that the marine 
power of the whole Houſe of Bourbon was 
annihilated, and ſhe rode ſovereign and ſole ar- 
bitreſs in all ſeas, and that the brilliancy and utility 
of her conqueſts, for they were here united, had 
in every quarter of the globe dazzled all mankind; 
and they who happened to be as J was, at that 
time, in a foreign country, muſt remember with 
pleaſure , (though now, alas! mixed with regret, 
that it is no more) the reſpect, the almoſt adora- 
tion with which we were received, owing to the 
luſtre and dignicy pf the country, to which we had 
the honour to belong. I have ſaid of utility, as 
well as brilliancy, becauſe then conqueſts. were 
not idle empty victories over uncultivated plains 
or barren ſands, but acquiſitions of fruitful pro- 
vinces and rich territories, from which commerce 


was to draw inexhauſtible reſources of wealth and 


power, and all thoſe circumſtances attendant on 
them to bleſs mankind, while union in councils 


guided by mufiſters, to whom the whole nation 


looked up with reverence for their abilities and love, 
for the uſes to which they applied them, preſaged 
a long duration; this was Great-Britain. What 


' ſhe is, Quantum mutata ab illa ! it will be our grief 


ſoon to ſee. The firſt ſtep the fiends, envious 
of this great, glorious, happy fituation: took, was 
to endeavour to inſti] into the mind of the youth- 

D 2 ful 


3 
ful unſuſpecting prince, who had lately ſucceeded 


to the crown, jealouſies of thoſe miniſters, who 
have been the authors of it, as being of principles 
inimical to monarchy, and leaning too ſtrongly to 


popular favour and democracy: young, and ſtill 


more virtuous minds are moſt ſuſceptible of ſuch 


Impreſſions ; never was there a prince or a man 


endued with more truly amiable qualities to be 


the father of his people, or the father of a private 


family; the firſt appeared from thoſe acts at the 
opening of his reign, which were the pure ema- 
vations of his undirected and unbiaſſed mind; the 
latter, every hour of his life has'evinced : yet theſe 


. qualities, and all his ſtrength of mind, could not 


defend him. againſt their machinations, and when 


they had made the ſeats of theſe miniſters too un- 


ealy, and too dangerous alſo for them to continue 
in, they infinuated that the retirement, which 
their arts had made it impoſſible for the miniſters 
not to make, was an indiſputable proof of their 


diſaffection to his ſervice. This was followed by 


a peace fo diſgraceful to their country, that being 
received by the Parliament, and people at large, 
with the ſtrongeſt marks of diſapprobation, as 
coming infinitely ſhort of what, with ſuch power 


In their hands after ſuch ſucceſs, they thought they 
had a right to expett ; that it proved, what a peace 
is apt to prove, a rock on which weak miniſters 
almoſt always ſplit, and they quitted their poſts, 


bu 
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dut they did not relinquiſh their power; and from 
this fource of SECRET 1%FLUENCE have flowed 
thole bitter waters, which have poiſoned all the 
land, bringing down in their noxious ſtreams more 
loſſes in wealth, and more diſgraces in reputation, 
than this country had ever known, and making 
within a few ſhort years the name of an Engliſh- 
man to be received abroad with ridicule and con- 
tempt, in exchange for the admiration and reſpe& 


which I have truly related, had for ſome time 


univerſally accompanied it. Such have ever been, 
and ever will be, the conſequences of high prero- 
gative principles; for in them were the foundations 
laid, ſupported ſecretly by .thoſe who dare not 
openly avow them. In carrying theſe principles 
into effect, the next thing the ſupporters of them 
undertook was, a plan worthy their great maſter 
Machiavel himſelf, to weaken, looien, and ſhake 
aſunder the bands of faith and confidence, by 
which the leaders of different parties had always 
conſidered themſelves bound; and by fomenting 
doubts, diſtruſts, and jealouſies, every man was 
made ſuſpicious of his former friends. This was 
done by a rapid ſucceſſion cf adminiſtrations *, 


compoſed of men of jarring intereſts and diſcordant 


principles, 


In five years there were nine Secretaries of State; four 
Firſt Lords of Treaſury ; five Firſt Lord Admirals; five Firſt 
Lords of Trade. 


1] 


principles, appointed one day, and diſmiſſed the 


next, and this under the ſpecious pretext, that a 
prince, a native of this country, being now upon 
the throne, and all ideas of bringing in a Pre- 
tender done away, there was not any longer any 


diſtinction of parties, ſhewing their ignorance of 


the Conſtitution, in which, before the names of 
either the Houle of Stuart or Hanover were known, 
Prerogative and Liberty, as I have before obſerv- 
ed, were coeval with and eſſential parts of a mixed 
and compounded government, But the real obje& 


was, to bring miniſters of every deſcription into 


fuch dilrepute and general contempt, by weakneſs, 
ariſing from want of connexion and ſupport, that 
whatever prince chole it, might be his own mini- 


ſter, and in fact abſolute, For as he is perſonally 


deemed incapable of wrong, there being no mini- 
Ker, there would be no reſponſibility, and where 
there is no reſponſibility, there could be no check 


nor controul; a project perhaps tending more 
ſurely and fatally to the ruin of this country than 


had ever beſore been conceived; chat the prince 
then, and now on the throne, never entertained 
ſuch an idea, nor ſaw the full ſcope of their deſign, 
no body has the ſlighteſt doubt, but certain it is, 
that this was the plan of thoſe who abuſed his con- 
fidence. From this fluctuation and unſteadineſs 


ol councils, no regular fleady ſyſtem of govern- 9 
ment could be formed; and that there is not, a 


recollection 
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recollection of the events of the laſt twenty-two 
years will ſhew ; and a very recent act, militating 
directly againſt this, will more ſtrongly, in a ſhort 
time ſhew,” that no good, but the greateſt = 
muſt be the ſure and unavoidable reſult: 
week the miniſter of that week adopted taxation 
of America, next week their ſucceſſors renounce 
it ; another week renew it, and it was to be en- 
forced by compulſon another week, and another 
adminiſtration were ſure they could effect it by 
_ perſuaſion: our neighbours, and all the world 
ſaw and laughed at our folly, ſuffering us to go 
on, till we ſhould get into inextricable confuſion 
and difficulty, in which we were to fink, and on 
our wreck they were to rife ; and the event juſtified 
the wiſdom of their foreſight and prudence of their 
conduct. For when Great Britain was thought to 
be ſufficiently embarraſſed and weakened, they 
who lay in wait for her deſtruction, ſallied forth 
and attacked her on every ſide, and though by a 
brave reſiſtance, and by fuch exertions and efforts 
as no country ever made, nor no country other- 
ways conſtituted could have made, ſhe weathered 
the ſtorm : yet how is ſhe to come into port? her 


is, 4 rigging torn and loft, her ſtores and gun: thrown 

n- &. over-board, and gone a wreck ſcarce able to ſwim ; 

ls 5 for let us attempt to impoſe on ourſelves as we will, 

ay "IJ {uch the is, and ſuch ſhe has been, in the courſe % 
; 1 3 of the- * councils, and projects of thoſe 
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1 | 
who riſked her very being to eſtabliſh prerogative 
in America, as a prelude to the extenſion and then 
firm eſtabliſhment of-prerogative in Great Britain; 


and though they have failed in the one, yet, that 


they are not diſcouraged from purſuing the other, 
I think, will fully appear when we have examined 


| the late political tranſactions. 


From this ſummary review, I think it appears, 
that the ſeaſon for the attempt to throw too much 
weight into either ſcale, has not hitherto been the 
ſeaſon of national proſperity ; and when we conſi- 
der the loſs of ſuch vaſt dominions, of the excluſive 
trade we enjoyed with them, but muſt now at 
belt have only, and perhaps a ſmall ſhare of the 
enormity of our debt, the diminution of our finan- 
cial credit and political reputation, the heavy prel- 
ſure of taxes to ſupport our tottering exiſtence, 
the rife of the naval power of our enemies to much 
above outs, which are all to be dated from the time 
of the projected preponderance of the prerogative 
ſcale, ſhall we endeavour ſtill to encreaſe this 


weight, and yet, ſtrange to think and to ſay, is 


not this now more openly avowed than ever ? Nay, 
even not excepting in the Tory adminiſtration, 
already taken notice of in the laſt years of Queen 
Anne, a period bearing ſo ſtrong a reſemblance 
in all its features to the preſent, that it ſeems the 
very model we are labouring exactly to copy; 

| and 
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ve 1 | and notwithſtanding the example of which, and 
en the danger then ſo very narrowly eſcaped. Is it 
1; not more ſtrange to believe and ſee, that you 
at 1 7 yourſelves, people of Great-Britain, have been 
r, = lately deceived, and infatuated to take part and 
:d FH league yourſelves with prerogative, at open war with 


your own privileges, rights and liberties ? And that 
this is not a bare aſſertion, is what I am now to 


8. endeavour to prove, and the mode I am to take is, 
h XX that (as you have diſapproved of, in the ſtrongeſt 
e terms, one ſet of miniſters, and in as ſtrong ap- 
— 7 proved of others) to examine the public actions of 
e each when in office; as from the actions of men 
4 1 alone can their principles be aſcertained; and then, 


as it may be preſumed, that your principles are 
fimilar to, and congenial with the principles of the 
men you approve, I ſhall attain my firſt object, 
the knowledge of the principles on which you have 
lately ated, and which you will pardon me if I 
ſay, I do not believe at the time you were your- 
ſelves all thoroughly acquainted with. © 


The end of the American war brought almoſt 
neceſſarily a revolution in political ſyſtems, and a 
change of Miniſters. The Adminiſtration then 
formed comprized many men of the firſt abilities, 
and the moſt truly conſtitutional principles, and 
ſome alſo, from unavoidable cauſes in the then 
ſtate of public affairs, much the reverſe ; but the 
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weight and ſtrength being with the hi das ; 
great things were expected from it. But its duration 
was ſhort, and the death of one of the principal 
members of it brought on a diſſolution, which 
without that would not have been very remote, 


— becauſe the principles of the.majoraty of il were, known 
of fo be inimical to the principles of the ſecret Funio, and 
14 in full. onpoſition io their. plan, and a new Miniſ- 
| | try was formed, from which all men of this 
4 deſcription. were excluded, compoſed only of thoſe 
4 | 


either holding avowed prerogative tenets *, or of 
ſuck pliant tempers and diſpolitions as (allured alſo 


16 by the bait of places and employ ments ſo. vaſtly 
(IR above any their imaginations, in their, moſt ſportive 
1 fancies, could repreſent! as likely to fall to their lot) 


would immediately and blindly adopt them, though 
in diroct and open contradiction to the whole tenor 
of their former lives and conduct. Their reign 
was. little longer than that of their predeceſſors, but 
from cauſes widely different: for the firſt were got 
rid of by the ſecret JI unto, on account of their prin- 
ciples; the latter, you yourſelves, who were not 


il then ſcized with the fatal , madneſs which bas fince 
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fl W - infected you, ſhook, terrified and confounded, from 
\ 4 their ſeats, on account ef the wonderful aſſoniſhing 
| 1 f incapacity; they bad manifeſled in the management 
1 of your molt intereſting and important concerns 

| in the treaties of Verſailles; and as the principal 
members 


* Loxp SHEL BURNE's Speech in the Honſe of Lords. 
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I 
BY, 


MY 
members of the Adminiſtration you then diſcarded 
are the principal members of the Adminiſtration you 
have been the means of reſtoring to power, and 
lately ſo much your favorites; and as this act may 
juſtly be conlidered as the act of the preſent Miniſ= 
try, in order to ſee in which caſe you have moſt 
followed the dictates of diſpaſſionate reaſon; folid 
judgment, and ſoutid prudence, it may not be 


wrong to take ſome notice of it here, though it may 


appear to come more under the ſecond head of my 
enquiry, that is, into the motives of your condudt, 
as relative more to their abilities in the diſcharge of 
the duties of the offices you have committed to their 


care, than to their principles: Yet, as in what I 


propoſe fatther to offer to your conſideration 
in theſe Letters, theſe will be ſo blended, that they 
muſt go to explain each other, J hope I thay be 
permitted -t6 make my obfervations upon actions 
and principles promiſcuoufly, eſpecially as I pro- 
feſs to write to you not methodically, but to ſub- 


mit my ideas to you as they ariſe; I ſhall, therefore, 


without any farther preamble; make a few obſer- 
vations on thoſe parts of theſe, the moſt extraordi- 
nary treaties made by this iſland fince the time of 
Julius Cæſar, and on which you founded you 
di ſapprobation of the makers of them. 


The firſt treaty I ſhall take notice of is that willi 
nn, and I beg to direct your attention ſtrongly 
E 2 : 7. 
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to, what I am not afraid boldly to aſſert, the moſt 


important point which ever came under the conſi- 
deration of a Britiſh negociator, the fiſhery on the 
coalts of Newfoundland. The fourth or fifth 
articles of the treaty with France, contain an altera- 


tion of the places in which the French had a right 
to fiſh, and the ceſſion of the iſlands of St. Pierre 


and Miquelon, Id FULL RIGHT : If this alteration 
and this ceſſion were conſidered by the Miniſters of 
England as equivalents, they damned their charac- 
ters for abilities for ever; for this ignorance of the 
local circumſtances, and their value, is beyond what 
could be expected in a child of ten years old, who 
had once read any book of geography. If this 
ignorance did not exiſt, but that knowing the nature 
and value of theſe fituations, they in this moſt ma- 
terial point gave them up, and held forth as an 


equal acquifition the reſtraint of fiſhing between 


Capes Bonaviſta and St. John, they damned their 
character for honeſty and integrity beyond redemp- 


: tion; and when they dared to tell you, they .had 


indeed parted with ſome of your, poſſeſſions, but had 


taken care to get a VALUABLE CONSIDERATION, they 
treated you as ideots whom they could impoſe upon, 


lead and perſuade as they pleaſed. The fact is 
ſtrictly and literally this: The fiſhery from Cape 
Bonaviſta to Cape St. John, is not worth a farthing 
a year, for this incontrovertible reaſon, that there 


are no fiſh in thoſe parts. What then is the worth 


of 
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129 ] 
of a right to dry fiſh, where none are to be caught 
ſo near as not to be ſpoiled before they can be 
brought on ſhore? They therefore have given you 


NOTHING, for which mighty gift what have you 
given them? A right to fiſh on the coaſts of, 


and dry fiſh on the tuo iſlands immediately and 


cloſely ſurrounded by the beſt fiſhing banks in the 


world, and on Cape Ray, which is ſo near to them, | 
that they can go to the banks and return to the 
ſhore while the fiſh are in the higheſt liate of pre- 


ſervation. I could bring many more arguments 
from the different depths of the ſeas, the nature of 
the climates and the fogs, in the different parts ; but 
that I think you ſufficiently ſee, that no treaty ever 
exhibited two ſuch articles of one of two things, 
either knavery or folly compleat, or that any Miniſ- 
ters ever exhibited ſuch inſtances of (I muſt ſpeak 
as J fincerely feet)” impudence in themſelves, and 


unprecedented ſuperiority of contempt of you, as 


when they defended this tranſaction in Parliament; 
or when, after having by this one act given away the 
moſt valuable articles, both of commerce AND 
MARINE STRENGTH, this country ever poſſeſſed, 

they dared, in the face of the world, to ſay it was 
right. You all remember ſo well what was ſaid of 
the Miniſters who firſt gave any right of fiſhing in 


theſe parts by the Treaty of Utrecht, that it is need- 


leſs to repeat it; but you will obſerve, that the 
Prerogative Miniſters who made this ceſſion to 
15 = OBTAIN 


= 


| 1%) 

©BTAIN a peace, had evidently the ſame object 
with the Miniſters who made this ſo much greater 
ceſſion, the pratification of their own ambition, by 
the preſervation of their places, and that they were 
1 | both diſappointed. In the article of the ceſſion of 
48 the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, it ſeemed 
1 obvious how very material it was to have had the 
moſt abſolute ſecurity againſt fortifications on them, 
and yet it was not only not mentioned, but in truth 
tacitly allowed, becauſe THEY ARE CEDED IN FULL 
RIGHT, without one ſyllable of prohibition or re- 
traint. 


gebe bet ſimilar to this, but in a very inferior 
degree, as the object is of a very inferior nature, is 
the article relative to Africa; but the conduct of 
the Miniſters was exactly the ſame, for they have 
yielded much and received little; neither the gum 
trade, ſo neceſſary to manufacture, nor the flave 
trade, on which the Weſt-Indies depend, will here- 


will; they alone have the power and ſtrength in 
the country, for this humiliating article leaves you 
5 the ſhadow only, or the name. 


** 


In the exchanges and reltriktions in the Weſt. 
Indies, the caſe is not quite ſo bad: Yet even there 
they have admitted in every point the balance 
againft you ; ard the papers laid before the Houſe 
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EN 
of Commons, on motions for that purpoſe, relative 
to the nature and ſtate of the trade {too numeraus 
and too large to be here recited) have clearly ſhewn 
how little they, underſtood, or how little they con- 
ſulted COMMERCIAL INTEREST. 


In the Eaſt-Indies they have given every thing, 
and received literally nor o in exchange; and 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion, . in future; of the liberal 
gifts now made to them, and crown the work, they 
are allowed To FORTIFY Chandenagore, for forti- 
fied it will be, by your expreſs leave and permiſ- 
ſion. The words a ditch RounD a place to CARRY 
orr, water, are nonſenſe; a cut srx Ar may be of 
ule to AAV orr water, a ditch zou can anſwer 


no purpoſe but To RETAIN ir. 


If in the treaty with France there have been 
ſome humiliating articles, in that with Spain there 
is but one, and that the molt trifling which is not 
ſo, for except this one, they are all ceſſions. They 
gave up Minorca, and with it the whole Mediter- 
ranean trade. It is true, much of that trade had 


been loſt by miſmanagement ; but as true, that by 
good management it might have been recovered to 


great extent and great profit. It is now gone for 
ever; for without a port to receive ſhips of force, 
neceſſary to protect a trade in ſeas ſurrounded by 
your enemies, it cannot exiſt. Gibraltar is of no 


value 
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value as a polt : It may be an object of vanity, 


but 1 am not aſhamed to declare my opinion, be- 
cauſe it is founded on good ground, that it is of 
expenſive, barren, empty vanity, while Minorca 
was an object of ſolid utility. In the Weſt-Indies 
they have renounced a claim always made by Great 
Britain, and never before admitted againſt her, of 
an unbounded, unlimited trade in logwood in all 
parts, and in lieu have accepted, as a grace, the 
permiſſion to cut logwood in a Narrow, confined, 
unproductive and unhealthy (fibre, dependent on 
the good pleaſure of the haughty, overbearing 
Spaniard ; for you mult not have the ſhadow of a 
fortification to protect your merchants or your 
workmen. Read the cautious manner in which 


the Spaniſh Miniſters worded this article, and the 


manner in which the Britiſh Miniſters ſuffered the 
article relative to St. Pierre and Miquelon to be 
drawn, and with-hold your indignation if you can. 


i They have yielded Eaſt and Weſt Florida as of no 


value; for this I appeal to their firm friend that 
ſteady Patriot, who when Governor of theſe Pro- 
vinces, in his public declaration, repreſented them 
as a Paradiſe of the moſt fruitful ſoil, in the moſt 
healthy, happy climate : For all this what have they 
got in return? The barren Bahama rocks, not 
worth even their acceptance, but to impoſe on the 
ignorant by the name of SOMETHING, 
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( 93 : 
In.the American Treaty there are two ſtriking 
features, which evidently mark that neither coM- 
' MERCIAL INTEREST, nor NAVAL POWER had any 
place in their minds; for by the boundaries granted 
to the Americans, they have ſhut you out from the 
countries which ſupply the great articles of furs, 
with which. you muſt now be furniſhed by them, 
and the balance of this trade be unavoidably and 
v againſt you; and alſo from the moſt valu- 
»f all productions, maſts, yards, pitch and tar, 
- wiihout which your xAvx has not an hour of 
CERTAIN EXISTENCE, and for which you are at 
this moment dependent on them, new a foreign 
power, or ſome other foreign power, who are 
enabled, at any time, by with-holding them, to 
put an end to both the TRADE and the FLEET of 
Great Britain, witaout even ſtriking a blow. The 
next reſpects the fiſhery, in which ignorance or 
knavery are perhaps more conſpicuous than in 
what I have mentioned in the treaty with France ; 
for by the proximity of their ſituation they can 
have got their cargoes, and be with them at the 
market, as early as you can arrive at the place 
where yours are to be provided, 


That a good peace was a bleſſing eagerly: to be 
ſought for, I ſhall not for a moment call in queſ- 
tion; hut that this peace bears any reſemblance to 
good, or that we were under any thing like a ne- 
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( 34 } 

ceffity of accepting it at the moment we did, I 
abſolutely deny. If a weak and reduced ſtate was 
an unanſwerable reaſon for accepting peace on any 
terms, we ſhould have taken it at the breaking out 
of the war with France, for that was the time of 
our loweſt depreſſion, and the terms could not poſ- 
fibly have been worſe, for we could not have given 
more than ALL, nor got lefs than vorhix GG: But 
when, by the nobleſt efforts and exertions, we had 
riſen from this depreſſion to be equa}, if not fupe- 
rior to our eneniies, then we fue for and accept 
fuch ignominious and ruinous terms, as we cannot 
(holding the worſt opinions of the underſtanding 
of our Mmiſters) reaſonably, fairly and candidly 
attribute-to any thing but the preference of private 
views and advantages to public good. It has been 
often remarked, that what advantages we have 
gained in the fied, (we always loſt in the cabinet : 
that is, that our negociators are inferior in mental 
qualifications and abilities; a quaint ſaying, often 
repeated, generally makes an impreſſion, and men 
are too apt to give their aſſent to propoßtions, fre- 
quently inculcated in a tone of authority, without 
taking time to weigh and judge of their truth. I 
think this the caſe with this, and I cannot find any 
founded fabftantial reaſon to agree to the negocia- 
torial incapacity or inferĩority of my countrymen. 
Among the treaties of peace of the preſent century, 

three are pecuharly marked, and bear the ſtrongeſt 
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ꝛelemblance to each other in their cauſes and 
effects; the treaties-of peace of Utrecht, Paris and 
Verlailles, on a view of them, prima facie, it cer- 
tainly appears that this maxim is true. In the two 
firlt, from the ſuperiority in which we ſtood, we 
had the cleareſt right to expect much more than we 
got, and that we did not was attributed to inferiority 
of abilities, and want of {kill ; but to judge whether 
this was really fo, let us look at the principles, the 
charaQters, and the object of the peace-makers : 
do not mean the Earl of Strafford, nor the Biſhop 
of Briſtol, nor the Duke of Bedford; for they, let 
their ſituation as to rank or abilities be as it 
may, were literally only the clerks of office, to put 
their names to the ſpecific articles they were com- 
manded to ſign, but of thoſe who compoſed the 
cabinet from whence the mandates iſſued. For the 
peace of Utrecht were they not in principle the 


| higheſt Church, higheſt Tory, and higheſt Prero- 


gative men, in character ſcarce concealed Jacobites, 
labouring to reſtore the deſpotic houſe of Stuart, 
and exclude the houſe of Brunſwick ; their {ole 
object was to gratify their ambition by ſecuring their 
polls, which nothing could give them a chance for 
but a peace, concluded before the death of the 
Queen, whoſe health was ſo precarious, that they 
were greedy to ſubſcribe to conditions, not ſuch as 
they themſelves thought good, but any which they 
could get in the moſt expeditious manner, Between 
FA - _ Wale 
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theſe and the makers of the peace of Paris, in prin- 1 
ciples, characters and object, there is ſcarce a ſhade 
of difference, and as is natural, their works exhibit 
the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to each other; and if the 
peace of Verſailles ſhews features in nothing unlike 
thoſe of the others, except in being more diſtorted , 
more deformed, and more hideous to look upon, 


4 may we not think there is as little difference in 
F principles, characters and object of the authors as 
1 of their works? and that therefore, whatever were 
1 . the abilities of the negociators, the effect muſt have 


been the ſame? I will admit in this, what I ſhall 
not in every other part of their conduct, that the 
qualities of the heart were here more to be con- 
demned than thoſe of the head. 


Though this letter has gone to a much greater 
length than J intended, yet having (ſome what pe- 
remptorily) aſſerted, that there was nothing like a 
neceſſity for accepting peace at the moment we did, 
I muſt beg leave, before I conclude, to ſubmit to 
you my reaſons for it. There is a peculiar cir- 
cum ſtance, I think, not ſufficiently noticed, though | 
it has been noticed in Parliament, attending a mere 
naval war with the Houſe of Bourbon, that by the 
conſtitution of their country, in two points, a re- 
giſter of ſeamen, and a power and a readineſs, at 
all times, to ſacrifice their whole trade, pro tempore, 


to man their flect, that allow them only ſhips, and 
they 
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they can fit out that fleet, and be at ſea much ſooner 


than we can, who have not that regiſter, but ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt in refuſing to adopt any meaſure of 
that ſort, and who cannot, for various reaſons, put, 
even for a ſhort time, a ſtop, or give any delay to 
our trade. That this is not an aſſertion without 
proof, is clearly within the knowledge of every 
man, of what paſſed at the opening of the late war, 
and of the inglorious, or to give it its true term, the 
diſgraceful manner in which the once- proud ſove- 
reign of the ſea was ſo long obliged to carry it on, 
before ſhe could bring herſelf on any thing like a 
par with her enemy. This was juſt accompliſhed, 
our fleets were nearly equal to theirs in number, in 
quality of ſhips and men much ſuperior ; the ſpirit 
and ardour of the officers and men at the higheſt 
pitch. Coolly : Was this the moment meanly to ſue 
for humiliating terms of peace? Py time and great 
expence, the navy had been brought to this (tate; 
but the time was paſſed, the expence incurred, the 
alternative before us was, ſhould we take the ad- 
vantage we had with ſo great coſt and labour ob- 
tained, or throw it away? Should we by one 
blow *, in which, circumſtanced as we were, we 

were 


* Let not any caviller ſuppoſe I mean the deſtruction of 
their whole navy could have been probably effected in one 
action; but in one Summer, it was more than probable, their 
navy and their trade mull have been in the ſame ſituation they 
were after the defeat of Conflans. 


[ 38} 
were morally ſure of deſtroying their marine, and 
their trade then unprotected: do it, and become 
maſters of a glorious and advantageous peace, anÞ 
OF LONG: DURATION ; Or, leaving their marine in 
its full force, and duped by deſigning men, for 
private ends, accept of an inglorious and a ruinous 
one, and leave it in their power to begin a new 
war, with the advantages they always have at the 
beginning of a war now vaſtly increaſed, from the 
improvement of their trade, by our weak injudicious 
conceſſions, and by having gone out of this with a 
navy in a condition ſo ſuperior to what they ever had? 
If at the cloſe of the war before this, they had not a 
ſhip fit to appear at ſea, and yet were enabled 
to come out, as they did, with ſuch force at the be- 
ginning of this, what muſt be the caſe, when they 
have carried into their harbours ſuch fleets, which 
they are, with the greateſt application, diligence 


and coſt, every bour enlarging and improving, 
while we (let our hireling newſpapers tell us what 


they will) are neither keeping pace with them, nor 
coming near them? Strange as it will in future 
appear, for the ſake of getting peace at any rate, 
this was what the Miniſters choſe; and the argu- 
ment they uſed to dazzle your eyes, was the ex- 
pence and the inability to raiſe money to carry on 
the war. Be it obſerved, the expence was already 
incurred; the time neceſſary to accompliſh this 
gieat work one campaign, In a new war, will one 
fe Campaign, 
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campaign, weak and unarmed as you will then be, 
be ſufficient? Will the expence of railing men be 
inferior to keeping thole already raiſed one year 
more? No. Many ſaw it and faid it; but the 
word œcoomy was in that hour a taliſman irre- 
ſiſtible, which no reaſon nor argument could with- 
and. In private life, the man who would refuſe 
a ſhilling to-day, by which he might ſave a thouſand 
pounds to-morrow, and that thouſand pounds, 
perhaps, not ſufficient to guard him from the evil 
which will then impend, would be called an ideot. 
Is a nation in the ſame ſituation wiſer ? Have thoſe 
who perſuade a ſtate to act fo, any thing julily 
called wifdora ? But in truth you are yourlelves 
in fault, and when the miſchief comes, the blame 
muſt be at your doors; for in time of peace and 
profound tranquility, when danger is at a diſtance, 
you are brave to an extreme, but withal ſo œco- 
nomical, that you will not part with the fhilling 
to keep danger even at that amiable diſtance, but 
let war return ; let the word invaſion be ſounded 
in your ears, and your courage and your ceconomy 
are both gone ; terror and prodigality have taken 
their places, and your whole fortunes are at the 
diſpoſal of any whom you think can protect you. 
Is this charge exaggerated ? Has not the truth of 
it, in the late war, been clearly and ſtrongly ex- 


emplified? The Miniſters had cunning enough 


(for in ſome things the children of darkneſs are as 


wiſe 


19 1 
wiſe as the children of light) to ſee this weakneſs, 
and to ule it for their own bad purpoſes. As to 
the inability of getting money, it does not come 
within any part of my plan to enter into financial 
calculations, to ſhe that that ability did not exiſt: 
It certainly did not. The reſources of this country 
are very great ; and though to men of narrow and 
confined underſtandings, as very recent experience 
has ſhewn us, not viſible; to thole of enlarged minds 
and true abilities, they are eaſy and clear, and this, 
I truſt, a ſhort time will evince. 
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F know, that as to the neceſſity of making peace 
at all, at that moment, I differed in opinion from 
ſome of the greateſt and ableſt characters this or 
any country has ever ſeen, and I have ſtill the 
preſumption to think I was not wrong; and will 
freely fay, that if my voice could have had any 
weight, it ſhould have been employed to deprecate- 
making ANY PEACE, without one more effort to 
uſe the great ſtrength we then had in our hands, 
for ſuch more than probable national advantages, 
and never to have ſubmitted to the ignominy and 
ruin of SUCH A PEACE as this we have now been 
confidering, while Britain had an arm to. wield a 
ſword, or a ſingle ſhip to ſwim. 
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This peace drove the Miniſters from their os Ex- 
SIBLE ſituation; but in imitation of the great 
example 
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example ſet them by the makers of the peace of 
Paris, their SECRET influence and power remained 
in full vigour. The public acts of thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded them, and their own acts previous to, and 
ſince their return to their poſts, I mean to make 
the ſubject of my next letter. | 
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Magna eff Veritas, et prevalebrt. 


Tur diſapprobation with which the peace of 
Verſailles was received, even by thofe who were 
the moſt violent againſt the continuation of the 
war, forced the makers of it to what at the time 
they well knew to-be only a temporary retreat from 
oſtenſible employments ; and though well aſſured 
of this, they quitted them with inexpreſfible and 
indecent reluctance (having kept, during their 
ſtruggle to retain them, the nation for many weeks 
in the utmoſt confuſion at a moſt critical time) 
and retired to their polls behind the curtain.— 
The mimſtry which ſucceeded them was compoſed 
of two bodies of men, who, having differed on 
ox great point, had been in oppoſition to each 


other. Againſt this miniſtry you yourſelves de- 


clared war, and the grounds of your diſlike of 
them were three, the union of two ſets of men 
who had once been diſunited, which Was repre- 
ſented as a prodigy in Nature, Monſtrum horren- 


dum 


L 43 ] 
dum ingens; the Tax on-Receipts, which was faid 
to be brought into the world by ignorance of 
finance, nurſed by oppreſſion of the poor, and 
which mult ſoon be ſtarved for want of production; 


voice which went to the extremities of the earth, 
for a noble Lord ſaid, it was a' violation of the 
ſacred rights, robbery of property, and ſhametul 
encreaſe of influence, placed in the MosT 1MPRO- 
ER HAN Ds. I heſe were the principal public acts 
of that adminiſtration: I will, as conciſely as poſ- 
ſible examine them ſeparately, and compare them 
with the public acts of that adminiſtration, which 
you took ſo much pains to hring into their places, 
in order to find, if poſſible, my ſecond object, 
the motiv is to your conduct on this occaſion, . 


Iwill begin with the firſt of theſe, which was 
chriſtened, I think, either by a worthy member 
for Surry, or a worthy member for Tewkſbury 
| (I am heartily ſorry. 1 cannot preciſely aſcertain 
which, becauſe it leaves room for the places of 
their birth to contend as long as the cities of 
Greece, which I believe have not yet decided, 
for the birth of Homer, for the honour of having 
produced the godfather who gave the name) TAE 
Hoi CoaLiTioNn, a word which has loſt its 
original ſignification, and by the eloquence ef the 

e G 2 ſponſor, 


14 ] 
ſponſor, whoever he was, acquired one of much 
1 force, being now what l e calls 


A word of fear, 
Umnpleaſing to a courtly ear, 


and uſed, as Marlborough is in F rance, to wy 
nay tioblelomte children. 


At the time of the formation of this coalition, 
you will pleaſe to obſerve, there were three diſtinct 
bodies of men, who had ranged themſelves with 
three different leaders; one with Lord North was 
compoſed of men experienced in buſineſs their 
leader has been accuſed of being a friend of in- 
fluence; I ſhall not contradi& it; it has never 
been my lot to have ſeen, heard, or read of any 
miniſter, who; in ſome degree, was not, even to 
the miniſter of the preſent day. If there can be 
proved to be ſuch amongſt them, let him throw : 
the firſt ſtone; but he was never accuſed of being - 
a friend of high prerogative ; the firſt may wound 
the Conſtitution ſlightly, the latter * can ſtab 
it to the heart, and in crimes, 

Optimus ille, qui minimis urgelur. 
He and his connexions might juſtly be called mo- 
derate Whigs. | 
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Another, with the Duke of Portland and M r, Fox, 7 
carried their principles of Whiggiſm and your MY 
rights | | 
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rights ſomewhat farther ; they bad diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by many attempts, in ſome of which, 


by great perſeverance, they had ſucceeded, for 


reformation of abuſes, national œconomy, and 


decreaſe of influence, which had certainly got to 


too great a head. Whether, in the warmth of 
their zeal, they did not go too far, and in ſome 
points aboliſh where they ſhould only have cor- 


rected, may be a queſtion for future diſcuſſion ; 


but if it were an error, it was on the right fide, 


and ſhewed the fincerity of their profeſſions for 
your ſetvice. 


The third, under Lord Shelburne, was at firſt 
very ſmall and very inconſiderable. It had been 
formed, as Atheiſts ſay the world was, by chance, 


and a fortuitous concurrence of atoms. Thoſe 
who compoſed it were in principles diametrically 
oppolite to the laſt, and ſupported thoſe dottrines 
relative to the long dormant, and ſeldom, if ever, 
not unhappily uſed, negative in the executive 
branch of the legiſlature, and all thoſe high prero- 
gative principles; which, when their leader in 
Parliament openly avowed, filled the ſober part of 
the nation with aſtoniſhment and terror. 


The man the leaſt informed of the political ſtate 
of his country muſt have known, that if theſe 
three parties continued to ſtand aloof from each 

| other, 


(ene 


t 
other, and each of them purſue a different ſyſtem 
and plan, that there was an utter impoſſibility of. 
carrying on the buſineſs of the nation. Vou were 
in a nice and delicate ſituation; the Preliminaries 


of Peace were ſigned but the Definitive Treaties 
not; relying on the faith of your enemies a great 
deal more than was wiſe, your miniſters had al- 


ready began an alteration of the war eftabliſhment,. 
and yet a ſinall difficulty, a mere punctilio, might 
have forced you into war again. To have delayed 
one inſtant, to give the nation ſome ſpecies of 
government, might have been fatal, and the con- 
duct of the late miniſters (for though they filled 
their poſts, they did no miniſterial acts) which I 
have already mentioned, in the efforts to keep- 


thoſe poſts, was a crime not to be paſſed over nor 


forgiven, and more deſerving puniſhment than 
three parts in four of thoſe, for which miniſters 
had been impeached and condemned. It was ne- 
ceſſary then, for the forming a government, to 
have a union between two of theſe parties; which 
ſhould they be? between thoſe whoſe principles 
came neareſt to each other, being fundamentally. 


the - ſame, and differing only in the degree of 


ſtrength each would have given, which was the 
caſe of the two firlt; or between thoſe whoſe prin- 
ciples were as oppoſite, and as impoſſible to bring 
together, as the poles of the earth, as incompatible. 
as hre and water, heaven and hell, which was the 
caſe 
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taſe of the two laſt; and yet, in the ſtate of in- 
toxication in which you were laſt Spring, the 


junction between the latter would have been your 


choice; but now the guſts of paſſion and prejudice 
are blown over, and the ſerenity of your minds 
and judgments reſtored, which if I did not believe, 
I ſhould not give myſelf the trouble of writing, 
nor you of reading this: letter. I am convinced 
you would pronounce this Coalition, between light 
and darkneſs, a HoRRID one indeed, and repro- 
bate it in terms, if poſſible, ſtronger than vou did 
the other. But the great cry was, and it began 
in the Houſe of Commons, from wh-nce it quickly 


ſpread over the whole nation, againſt a union be- 


tween two men, Lord North and Mr Fox, Who 
had boen in oppoſition on of particular point, 
from whence the wiſe and charitable concluſion 
was drawn ; that though that point of difference 
was removed for ever, oppoſition and enmity 
ought to be eternal. Had there been an union 


between Lord North and Mr. Fox, while one was 


ſupporting, and the other oppoſing the American 
war, on principles in the higheſt degree diſ- 
cordant, the cenſure would have been juſt, If a 
pilot ſteers a veſſel committed to his care among 
rocks and fands, and into immment danger, the 
crew have undoubtedly a right to drive him from 
the helm ; but if, when this danger is paſt, and he 
cannot bring them into it again, they obſtinately 
| deprive 
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deprive themſelves, in ill-judging anger, of the 


ſervice of a very able and experienced ſeaman, in 


other parts of his duty. would not their conduct 
be deemed highly abſurd 7 That an immediate 
union between two parties was of abſolute neceſſity 
for the preſervation of the State, and that in re- 
ſpect to concordance. of principles and public 
utility, there could have been no union, but of 


theſe, appears a; propoſition as convincing and 


clear as any demonſtrated in Euclid. 

en I ks notice of the two other 8 
ed parts of the conduct of this adminiſtration, I 
beg leave juſt to obſerve, that though you did 
not expreſs any diſapprobation, you did the next 
thing; you did not expreſs any approbation, 
but paſſed over in profound and ſullen ſilence 
(the poiſon you had taken juſt then beginning to 


* operate) their firſt acts after. they came into office, 


the bringing to perfection, and carrying into exe- 
cution, what they had attempted in vain before 
they had power, the reduction of that weight of 
influence, which, as it then ſtood, had given to 
the Crown much more than it had loſt in prero- 
gative, deſtroying thereby the equitability ok, the 
balance, and by ſecret means inclining it from its 
juſt poize, by excluding from ſeats in the Houle 
of Commons a certain deſcription of men, . who 
had been ſuppoſed molt operated upon by that 

influence, 
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influence, and from votes in elections for members 
of that Houſe, perſons holding ſuch places and 
employments, as ſeemed to place them in moſt 
immediate independence on a mipiſter; by which 
they fondly imagined: they teſtified their attention 
to your intereſt, and that, as they had acquired 
their power, by your favour, they deſired to hold 
it by the ſame tenure, not conceiving that while 
they, on their beſt judgement, conſulted only your 
intereſt, caprice and prejudice, ſtirred up by men 
of high prerogative principles, in eternal' warfare 
with that intereſt, ſhould warp your underſtand- 
ings to deſert them, and betray your own cauſe. 
The firſt thing objected to, after the Coalition, 
was the Receipt Tax; and as, in a comparative 
view, I mean to make ſome obſervations, not only 
on this, but ſome other taxes, I wiſh, in the firſt 
place, permiſſion to define what are, in my humble 
opinion, neceſſarily conſtituent parts of a 6o0D tax, 
by which, if my ideas are true, we ſhall be able 
to judge what taxes do, or do not, come under 
that denomination. A coo. tax ſhould be per- 
fectly clear and intelligible to the meaneſt capacity; 
for as thoſe of that deſcription make generally a 
great part of thoſe who are to pay, if it be not 
ſo, it is a ſnare for them, expoſing them to penal- 
ties often more than proportioned to the offence, 


for which the framer deſerves high cenſure. It 
x H | ſhould 


W 8 5 8 
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froutd be as little liable to evaſion as poible ; for 
elle the bell de mocke and deceived, while 
they think they are diminiſting a debt which on 
the contrary | ts increaſing.” Tt ſhould give little 
trouble, and employ Kithe time; for time is the 
mo olt valuable commodity” to the greateſt number of 
the coutributors to Takes. It ſhould be kept per. 
fectjy c clear from affecting. in the remoteſt degree, 
induſtry, labour, and manufacture; for if it does 

not, it is mockery again counteractinig ielelf, and at 
the time, it 19 calling for payment taking away the 
means of making it; and above all, it ſhould be 
very comprehenſive. A” tax may almoſt at once 
be pronounced GOOD which effects its purpoſe, by 
taking a ſmall ſum from a great many, and 3A D 
which takes a large ſam from a few. 
ſive tax, comprizing all who ought to contribute, is 
preferable to twenty ſmall taxes, taking in only 
a few. Nothing can be worſe than a tax 
which alfects one man, and leaves his neigh- 
bour exempt; for fuch muſt create jealouſy and 
repugnance in the perſon fingled out, and add to 


the burthen of reality the burthen of imagination; 


ind laſtly, influence; by increaſe of collectors, clerks, 
&cz ſhould be ſtrictly rr againſt. | 


The arguments againſt the Receipt Tax will, 
now the clouds of prejudice are diſperſed; appear 
very extraordinary, and. excite wonder at their 
bavitig made any impreſſion. They are fo ridicu- 


lous 


One exten- 
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ous, ſo contradictory, ſo untrue, that I feel re. 
pugnance in recalling them to your memory from 


the ſhame they muſt raiſe in your minds. for the 


credit you gave to them. One was, that the ope- 
ration was too extenſive, and comprehended a 


number who were not fit ſubjects for taxation. 


If this laſt part had been true, there could not 
have been a more proper reaſon. for complaint ; 
but it was abſolutely falle, and Art, generally be⸗ 
lieved. And it 1s remarkable, that in the: inſtruc- 
tions ſent from many places to their members o 
oppole this tax, how few of thoſe who Gened: the 
inſtructions underſtood the effect; for it was ſtated, 
as highly oppreſſive on the lower orders of the 
people, who were little able to pay, whereas that 
order was totally exempt ; and never was there 


a tax offered which preſerved the ratio of ability to 


payment ſo exactly: and yet, after it had been print- 
ed and publiſhed, I ſaw inſtructions from a bo- 
rough to their members to vote for a xepeal, ſigned 
by one hundred and fixty . perſons, of wham I. 
knew pot more than five, if ſo many, who could in 
any degree be affeded by it. Another was, that it 


was nugatory, as it would not be productive. I 


have on this only to refer to your experience for 
your preſent opinion of the veracity of thoſe who! 
held this language, with defign to impoſe upon 
you. I cannot help obſerving here, how very un- 
candid and unfair many members of the preſent 

H A2 adminiſtration 
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adminiſtration were in regard to this Tax. In 
order to diſpel the clamours againſt it without 
doors, it was wiſhed to ſhew how unanimous the 
Houſe of Commons was in its approbation of it. 
and the perſons I have alluded to were frequent- 
ly called upon to ſpeak honeſtly their opinions, 
but in vain. They are not remarkable for very 
compliant diſpoſitions, and they ſat wrapped up 
in ſulky taciturnity: for they did not dare to ex- 
preſs diſlike to a tax, which they well knew would, 
like the ſtream, as it ran, refine and purge away all 
objections; at the ſame time they wiſhed to en- 
courage the wide breeze which had fprung up 
againſt it, till it ſhould blow a ſtorm, in which they 
ſucceeded. Try this tax by the rules of good taxa- 


tion ; compare it with any of the taxes impoſed the 


laſt ſeſſions, and, on your own decifion, I will 
reſt the character of the two financiers : And yet 
for this tax did you, O men of Vork! reject your 
former member, whom, take him for all in all, 
you ne'er ſhall look upon his like again,” and place 
in his ſeat a man as little like to him as I to 
Hercules.” 


The next thing, which carried your indignation 
to its higheſt pitch, was the India Bill; and if ever a 
vaſt body of people were the dupes of a few, and 
by that few made the tools of their avarice and 
ambition, it was on this occaſion. I will not lead 
you into the immenſe labyrinth of Eaſt Indian af 
fairs 
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Lo 
fairs, which it is impoſſible one in ten thouſand of 
you could underſtand, but wiſh to direct your at- 
tention to a very few points, which every man of 
the leaſt information, or the meaneſt capacity, can. 
There is ſcarce one of you who has not repeatedly 
heard of the long practiſed tyranny of Governors, 
and the rapine and cruelty of individuals, by 
which immenſe fortunes have been rapidly raiſed. 
No means of extortion were rejected, if money 
could be got: and if in Europe we hear, with hor- 
ror; of one murder committed by a wretch per- 
haps ſtarving, what muſt we feel when thouſands 
are made to periſh in the bittereſt dilatory agonies 
of famine, cauſed by monopolies, to add to the 
already enormous maſs of the wealth of one man! 
but theſe, and many other acts, I ſhall not recal 
to your memory, as they.are yet freſh in it. The 
name of an Engliſhman, heretofore the pride and 


juſt pride of every one man who bore it, was held 


in deteſtation throughout all the extended coun- 


tries of the Faſt, In mercy, juſtice, and honour, | 


you were loudly called upon from every quarter of 
the world, to put the ſpeedieſt end to theſe enormi- 
ties; and you had another uſually not weak in- 
citement, your intereſt in the trade of the Eaſt- 
Indies. I do not mean only the direct trade be- 
tween thoſe countries and England, but the col- 
lateral branches to all parts of the world, of by 
much the greateſt conſequence, of which that trade 

| was 
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was the root without the nouriſhment, from which 


thoſe branches muſt ſtarve and die; and ſtill more 
your naval ſtrength, which ſo much depends upon 
it. For the country. powers were, as they could 
not- be otherwiſe, ſo highly exaſperated at thefe 
proceedings, which affetted every man, great and 
fmall, rich and poor, prince and ſubject, that the 
extirpation of the Engliſh was their moſt favoured 
object. National vanity has long made us look 
with contempt on the Powers of India, ignorant 
and impotent in the extreme, when they firſt knew 
us; we have ourſelves taught and given them {kill 
and force. The hiſtory of all ages, and all places 
tells us, that not only military abilities and know- 
ledge, but national courage, which is a virtue of ha- 


bit, is gained by example and practice, and every 


day was giving proofs of it here: beſides, there were 
not wanting numbers of our European enemies al- 


ways ready and active to blow up the flames, and 


direct them to effect. Our danger was, nay is at 
this moment, very great. For neither the peace of 


Verſailles, nor. that lately concluded in India, have 


yet given any of us ſtable ſecurity. Every argu- 
ment, then, of private humanity ; every argument 
of political utility, urged ſtrongly the neceſſity of 
the moſt ſpeedy and molt effectual remedies for 
theſe diforders, and prevention of their conſequen- 
ces. The meaſures hitherto taken had been ſo 
weak, that the evils had increaſed, not diminiſhed, 

| and 
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and the operations of the interior Cabinet and Se- | | 
cret Influence, leaving all the Adminiſtrations | 
without ſtability or ſtrength-(two things eſſentially 
requiſite at all times and in all places, but moſt here, 
on account of the diſtance, and many other ob- 
vious cauſes the confuſion became compleat; or- 

Met was inverted ; individuals exulted in their ill- 
gotten treaſures ; and in open defiance of the feeble 
bound up hands of juſtice, laughed at the ideas of 
reſtitution or puniſhment ; for their forces for de- 

fence were too numerous and powerful, and too 
well paid to leave any apprehenſions from either 
attack or deſertion. To oppoſe theſe, the utmoſt 
vigour and reſolution were neceſſary. Half mea- 
ſures were reprobated ; whole meaſures (theſe were 
the faſhionable phraſes of the day) that is mea- 
= of the greateſt efficacy and ſtrength, were 
ed for by every party, by none more loudly 
than the preſent Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, and none more 
heartily concurred in this opinion than Mr. Fox, 
who ſaw that to leave the direction and Govern- 

2 ment of the Eaſt- Indies in any of the hands, which 

: had always ſo groſsly, abuſed the truſt, was nuga- 

i tory ; and that to cut the evils by the root, and 

. prevent fheir ſpringing any more, the inſtruments 

muſt not be again given to them, but to thoſe who 

S had ſpirit and inclination to uſe them ſtrenuouſly, 

and to m ſufficient time ſhould be allowed to 
bring the work to perfection. This was the out- 


line 
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line of the bill. The objections made to it were, 
That it was an unprecedented infringement of a 
chatter ; that it robbed the proprietors of their 
property, and made thoſe in whoſe hands the 
management of Eaſt- Indian affairs was to be placed, 
independent, and above controul, for a certain 
time: that- it was an infringement of a charter, 
| will admit; that is, that it was an alte- 
ration of a charter, which the miſconduct of the 
holders of it had made of abſolute and indiſpen- 
ſible neceſſity ; that ſuch neceſſities may come, hav- 
ing had leifure for reflection, I beheve few of you 
will at this time of day deny. If there ſhould be 


ſuch, I will beg them to conſider what a charter 
literally is. It is a grant of privileges to certain 


perſons, not for their private benefit alone, but for 
their benefit united and connected with that of the 
community, of which they form a part, and to 
which they are in the management of this truſt the 
accountable ſervants. If they have been impro- 
vident, unſaithful, unjuſt, are they to be continued 
to be ſtill ſo upon the wild ſound, for idea there is 
none, that the taking this power out of their hands 
is a violation of what was never in any poſſible 
circumſtance or caſe whatever to be violated. If 
five or fix, or any number, of men, form a compa- 


ny to carry on any branch of trade, and enter into 


articles for the management of it for their mutual 
advantages: if one or more of theſe act contrary 
f | to 
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to chis mutual advantage, they endanger not t only 
great loſs in that trade, but ThE WHOLE or THE 
REST Of THEIR FOFTUNE. Are theſe articles to re- 
main in force till they ate ruined 5 If a man lets a 
farm to' a tenant by leaſe for years, on fliptitated 
conditions, and payment of rent, if theſe condi- 
tions are not obſerved, the rent not paid, and the 
farm falling into decay, will not the law apply a 
remedy ? and yet theſe articles of partnerſhip, and 
this leaſe, are in fact charters. By-what do we all 
as members of ſociety, hold all that i is moſt dear 
and valuable to us, our libettie ies, our properties 
and our lives, but by a condition, which is a char- 
ter, that we do not employ any of them againſt 
the public good: Vet if we commit felony, trea- 
ſon, murder, are not our liberties reſtrained, our 
properties, &c, confiſcated, our lives forfeited ?— 
And where is the man bold enough to advance, 
chat this great natural compact and charter is un- 
juſtly violated and infringed? What were the 
loudeſt vociferators on this occaſion, your at that 
time favourite; Mr. Pitt, and his friends, declaring 
(for what was their real intention and wiſh is an- 
other queſtion with me, for very good reaſon and 
knowledge, not a doubtful one) they would do, by 
a reform as they called it of Parliament, but take 
away, from a much more numerous body of men than 
the Faſt-India Company, charters, of which they 
and their predeceſſors had been in poſſeſſion 

1 for 
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12 ages, and theſe not barely implied, but having 
all the forms and inſignia | of office, end, 
natures, ſeals to corroborate and confirm them, 
and give them the fulleſt force, and this without 
even a crime proved, nay, not even a charge alled- 
Are not all laws, all acts of Parliament, 
charters ? and are not they altered, amended, or 
repealed. every day I will bring but one more 
cale, and that immediately i in point. The South 
55 Directors were called to account by Parliament, 
and many wiſe and as ſtrong as any of theſe regu- 


HJtions made, without a ſhadow of murmur or 
complaint. could produce many more in- 


Nances of violation, that is alteration of charters (for 
Here 1 beg to be underſtood once for all when 1 
ule the word violation, it ts only becauſe it was the 
word uſed on this occafion, but not in the ſenſe it 
was then, as expreſſing illegality and wrong, but 
Imply meaning change, amendment, and reform) 
againſt which not a whiſper was heard. For they 


were not the watch-words to turn out one admi- 


niſtration and place another in its room z but that 
theſe appear ſufficient to remove the miſt, on this 


point, from before the eyes of any reaſonable rea- 


fomng men. 


I be next odjection was, That it noBaeD the 
proprietors of their property, in ſhips, warehouſes, 
merchandize, &c, &c, There never was, perhaps, 


any 
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any arguments ſo very extraordinary as-this.... I; 
was taking advantage of your weakneſs in a man · 
ner that I did not think any man on earth daring 
enough to do. Let me alk you, in this hout of 
your returned realon, Is there one perſon weak 
enough to conceive for a moment, that theſe ſhips, 
warehouſes, merchandizes, &c. &c. could have 
been diſpoſed of for private emolument? When 
| this wild argument was firſt ſtarted in Parliament; 
it ſtruck me and many others with pity and con- 
tempt, more than any other ſenſation, for the in- 
tellects of the perſon who produced i it, as too ridicu · 
lous to deſerve an anſwer, and a as impoſſible to 
make the ſlighteſt impreſſion. But it was our in- 
tellects which delerved pity and contempt, for it did. 
You ſnatched it up eagerly, and ran away with it 
with ſuch velocity, that reaſon could not overtake 
you. You would not bear to have it commented 
upqn or explained. Are you enough recovered 
yet to permit me to ſtate to you how the caſe did 
really ſtand? 1 he Directors, that is the ſervants , 
to whom this property had been intruſted, for the 
benefit of the proprietors and the NaTion AT 
LARGE, bad groſsly abuſed the truſt, The Com- 
pany was BANKRUPT ; atttempt to foften, pal- 
liate, madify, this as you will, it will not do. I 
fay, and will maintain, literally zanxauer. If a 
private company of dealers merchants, or bankers 
cannot pay their bills when due, they are bank- 
$2 rupt. 
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rupt. What conſtitütes the difference in this point 


between a company of this fort and the Faſt-India 


Conipatiy? There is none; none whatſoever. They 
confeſled it, if not in theſe very words, in the 
the plaineſt, ſtrongeſt ſenſe. They came to Par- 
lament; they did not uſe the word e but 
they lig. ** we cannot pay our bills.” Conſtrue 
this ; wilt turn, ſyllogize in all the quirks of 
Burßenütclus. or any other logician, confound it by 
— mode and figure, it means nothing more or leſs 
chan hit, we are BAN KRU Pr. Whence did this ariſe? 
It aroſe in this caſe, as it would have done in the caſe 
of the ptivate Company of Traders, either from miſ- 
fortune or miſmanagement. Was it the firlt ? 
No man even hinted it. It was univerſally allowed 
to be the laſt. What was to be done? Remove 
the miſmanagers from the direction of affairs, and 
commit it to others. But they are in poſſeſſion of 
warehouſes, ſhips, &c. &c. and to take them away 
will bekonnery ! riſum teneatts! When a certain 
number of Directors go out every year, and arè 
ſucceeded by others, is not the property taken from 
the firſt, and veſted in the latter, as much as it 
would have been by this bill ? yet there never has 
been objection, nor clamour, nor the word ROE. 
'BERY, uſed on this occaſion, becauſe they would 


not have anſwered any private end. If any of theſe 
Companies of private · Traders were'in the ſame 


VtuNicH, as 'to' pen and ſhould apply to 
0 the 
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the wiſeſt and moſt experienced men they could find 
for advice, it would be this: Your ſervants and 
clerks have abuſed your confidence, and ſhamefully 
miſmanaged your affairs; therefore you muſt dif- 
mils them and appoint others. Would they ſay, 
no, we muſt not, for they are in poſſeſſion of ſhops, 
warehouſes, merchandize and caſh, which, if you 
take from them, and give them to others, though 
they have no permanent, but only a temporary 
transferable property, given for our uſe, it will be 
ROBBERY. I do not believe they would make this 
anſwer; if they did, their lodgings ſhould be in 
Bethlem next morning. 


The next was, that thoſe into whoſe hands the 
correction of paſt abuſes, and regulation of future 
management were to be placed, were not to be re- 
moved from theſe employments (except in certain 
| Caſes, and by certain modes preſcribed) till after a 
portion of time ſufficient to finiſh, at leaſt fome of 
the great works committed to their care. An ob- 
jection to this appears very ſtrange, for reaſon and 
common ſenſe ſeem to point out, on the firſt view, 
the utility and the neceſſity of a permanent conti- 
nuation in office, for thoſe who had a work to do, 
for which time was requiſite, and the futility of 
thinking to accompliſh which, without time, had 
been evident from the many impotent attempts 
already made: But they who firſt ſtarted this ob- 
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jection to it, as a thing unheard of before, did not 
know, or which is more probable, did not chuſe 


to bring to public remembrance, that the Com- | h 
miſſioners for Indian affairs were to ſtand in a K 
fituation much reſembling that of the Judges here, 6 
for the preſervation of whoſe dignity, independence, f 
and other cauſes. their commiſſions are, by his | 10 
preſent Majeſty's moſt gracious bounty, of his own F 
free motion, made, not as formerly, durante bene 
placilo, but guamdzu fe bene geſſerint, but that ) 8 
they may be removed on the addreſs of Parlia- * 
ment; and this ſeems to have been taken for the : 
model of this act. It appears one of the many | * 
chimerical effects of prejudice and paſſion reſpect- . fo 
ing this bill, that a regulation received with grati- . = 
tude and tranſport at one time, and under one 5 t, 
Adminiſtration, ſhould, under another, be brought : * 
as a ſevere charge, and cauſe ſufficient to diſmiſs 14 le 
the Miniſters, who thought, as any reaſonable men * 
would have thought, that they were doing what 0 
£ | bet 
muſt be moſt grateful to the nation. Is. it not | 
wonderful that the people ſhould be of opinion, , 1 
that the more and ſtronger the dependence of great FE 1 
officers (for from the magnitude of the truſt coin- : ** 
mitted to them, ſuch theſe were) on the Crown, the 1 
more for the public good ? If this be not one of _ 
the higheſt prerogative principles, I am ignorant * 
what is. Put as I write more to the many than * 
al 
the few, to the unlearned more than the learned, fig 


to 


19 
to the deceived more than the deceivers; and 
as theſe are more converſant in private than publit 
ſcenes, to make my ideas intelligible, I will again 
beg leave to draw an inſtance from private life, and 
ſuppoſe a man poſſeſſed of an eſtate very diſtant 


from his place of refidence ; that his ſtewards had— 


long and greatly impoſed upon him, and that he 
was ignorant of the number of acres, the produce, 
and the value; and, in a word, that he was likely 
to be ruined. That to avoid this he had, at different 
times, appointed ſurveyors to meaſure and make 
maps, Valuers to eſtimate, and bailiffs to manage it, 
but that having. by ſome ſecret and pretended friends, 
for their own ends, and leaſt any of the new ſtewards 
might, by their abilities and integrity, deſtroy | 
their hidden and diſhoneſt, and obtain an open and 
honeſt influence, been perſuaded to change his 
ſtewards once a month, and that they naturally 
as often changed the ſurveyors, valuers and bailiffs, 
before they could make any progreſs in their buſi- 
neſs, by which his ruin, and that of his tenants, 
was every day faſt approaching. In this diſtreſs, 
he would probably apply to a ſelect number of theſe 


tenants, whoſe intereſt was linked and connected 


with his, for advice, which would be, you have 
now, we believe, an able and a good ſteward ; but 
we cannot, after what has ſo often happened, ſay, 


that you may not be again led by wicked and de- 
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ſigning men to change him, and thoſe * cho n 
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to do your buſineſs, from whence all this evil has 4 
come. Put it therefore out of his, or any other I: 
ſlewards, nay, out of your own power to ruin your A 
ellate and us, by leaving things in this confuſion ; 5 
let the honeſleſt ſurveyors, value rs, bailiffs he can * 
find, be appointed, and a ſecurity given to them, il 

that they (hall not be removed till they have had wy 
time to, accompliſh your deſign, unleſs they ſhould th 
behave ill, and upon proof of this ill behaviour 0 
made to us, we join in deſiring you to do it, I a 
cannot bring myſelf, for a moment, to think, that ad 
there is now any man, ſpeaking the teal] ſentiments | lic 
of his heart, who will fay that this advice would th 
not be good, or that the effects it muſt produce 
would. not prove highly beneficial. 
| 7 I 
The laſt objection was to the mode of appointing 1 - 
the Commillioners, as it gave the patronage, not 1 oly 
to the Crown, but to whom? To yourſelves, =—_ of 
through and by your Repreſentatives; for never : ing 
will I admit, for a moment, that the people and | " 
their Repreſentatives are not the ſame. Whether ao 
the Crown would, or would not have had as much 7 end 
influence in appointing theſe Commiſſioners, even x wk 
through you, as it ought, I do not deſign here to ; and 
examine; but after all that had been ſaid relative | by 
to increaſe of influence, after all which had been | ting 
done to diminiſh it, all which had your moſt hearty | the 
approbation and applaule, ſurely they were molt 7 avs 


extraordinary 


5 
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extraordinary arguments from the people of Eng- 
land. that the influence of the Crown has been too 
much diminiſhed; it ought to be increaſed-. The 
inſluence of the people has been too much in- 
creaſed; it ought to be diminiſhed. Theſe high 
prerogative words, in the mouths of the high pre- 


rogative Miniſters, who were at that time opening 


the higheſt prerogative plan which had ever been 


attempted, would have ſounded in character; but 


when poſterity ſhall read, that theſe were the words 
of the people of England themſelves; they will con- 
ſider the hiſtory in which they ſhall be related as 
the molt W n 


I hope you will do me'the juſtice to allow, that 
I have fairly ſtated facts, that J have, with as ſtrict 
impartiality as my underſtanding enabled me to 
obſerve, laid before you thoſe parts of the conduct 
of the late Miniſters which drew down your cen- 
ſure, and have placed them, with my beſt judgment, 
in their true light. That I have not gone one ſtep 
into panegyric, how largely ſoever I might, in their 
endeavours {fruitleſs endeavours, I fear, but all 
which could then be made) to correct the blunders 
and errors, to lay no wotſe, of the peace of Verſailles, 


by explanations and declarations, in their- unremit- 


ting attention, as far as it could be ſeen, during 
their ſhort official life, to every part of the empire, 
or their peculiar care to lay the burdens they were 

K | forced 
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forced to lay, on thoſe parts which were beſt able 0 

to bear them; nor entered into a vaſt ſield open to — 
me, and covered with the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of ” 
the general opinion of their conduct, every where, ſu 
but in this iſland, by relations, authentic and in- je 
diſputable, which I could make, of the unbounded de 
exultation and joy with which our enemies received ne 
the account of their diſmiſſion, and the acceſſion of „ 
their ſucceſſors. I will now proceed to ſtate, as fairly, FF 
that condutt of theſe ſucceſſors, previous to and on 4 it 
their coming into office; Which you received with Ce 
ſuch unexampled applauſe, and what they have ne 
ſince done to enſure a continuation of it, from a 1 
fair-judging and unbiaſſed public. N | " 
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It is not a bold aſſertion. that when the preſent 1 
open and concealed (for it is compounded of both) . ; end 
Adminiſtration quitted thoſe offices, which the in- : me 
famous for things muſt have their tiue names) 1 WO 
peace of Verſailles had made it impoſſible for tem ſpe 
to hold, it was determined that they ſhould very | mc 
ſoon relume them, on the fir{t fair occaſion which ſo 1 
could be ſeized; to make you yourſelves the keys 1 
to open the doors of the dark and ſecret paſſages, : dig 
which lead. to prerogative on one hand, and de- 5 
preſſion, and at laſt extinction of your own privi- 4 the 
leges, on the other. Nor is it a bold aſſertion, that : pee 
every motion to complete this plan, and to guard | It 
it from attack and danger, was at that very time as 8 con 


maturely 


1 ] | 
maturely confidered, deſcribed and drawn out, as 
the molt able General could the marches of an 


army in preſence of an enemy. I will not, in 


ſupport of theſe afſertions, bring ſurmiſes or con- 
jectures, or circumſtances which will  admit- of 
doubt; I will recal to your memory one fact, which 


not only defies refutation, but it defies even the 


preliminary ſtep, contradiction. When the Whig 
Adminiſtration, with Lord Rockingham, came in, 
it was propoſed that ſome, and not a great many 
Commoners, who, by family, by fortune, con- 


nexions and abilities, had the faireſt claim to the 


honour of the Peerage, ſhould be admitted to it. 
The ſecret adviſers immediately took alarm at this, 
and urged the neceſſity of refuſal ; becauſe, if the 
Whig party in the Houſe of Peers were ſtrengths 
ened, their vie of controuling the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by the number of high prerogative Peers, 


would be deſtroyed, and their hopes of returning 


ſpeedily into open power blaſted. The requeſt was 
modeſtiy preſſed. In reply, it was alledged, that 


ſo many Peers had been made in this reign, that 


the body was like to become too large for their 
dignity, and that as no great and diſtinguiſhed 
ſervices had been produced in favour of ſome of 
the perſons propoſed, it was not right to make 
peerages too common, and too eafily obtained. 
It was on theſe reaſons ſteadily oppoſed, and in 
concluſion peremptorily refuſed ; and it was early 

» K 2 ſuſpected, 
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ſuſpected, that ſome of thoſe who then compoled lind 
the cabinet, were not anxious for the ſucceſs of the be- f 
meaſure; becauſe, as they were certainly medi- = poſ 
tating a ſeparation from their then colleagues. to lege 
Join with men of principles more congenial with riod 
their own, they did not wiſh for honours, of which and 
their particular friends could have only a ſhare, cire 
whereas, by waiting a little, they might have the fett: 
whole; and the few peerages which were given | Ho! 
being for one deſcription of men, and none for the han 
other, which the conduct of theſe counſellors ſo ſoon | | . fol 
_diſplayed, evinced the good ground for theſe ſuſ- | Port 
picions; and on the death of Lord Rockingham, hanc 
the friends of your privileges were diſmiſſed, and 1 
the prerogative men kept their ground. When the they 
Portland Adminiſt ration was formed, there was an vatu 
exact repetition: the ſame requeſt ; the ſame argu- 
ments againſt granting it ; the ſame refuſal. But E 2 
when in the laſt effort to debaſe and cruſh the re- = ceſſa 
preſentatives of the people, it was found neceſſary hold; 
that all engines ſhould be ſet to work, in aid of that 
every temptation, every Jure which the moſt expe- ' ; an at 
rienced, and the moſt abandoned and ſhameleſs | will 
dealer in corruption could employ, the baits of caule 
titles and honours were thrown out, and then neither total] 
the concealed nor the oſſenſible adviſers, brought on u 
any reaſon of excluſion from want of family, want Dight 
« of fortune, want of connexion, want of ability, = 
or went of ſervices, and there appeared at once a 1 
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| liſt of Peers, juſt equal in number to that never-to- 
be- forgotten creation in 1711, and for the ſame pur- 
poſe, the triumph of prerogative over your privi- 
leges. The repetition of this act, at different pe- 
riods, ſhew the regular digeſted plan, pre- concerted 
and executed in various manners, as the change of 
circumſtances required, to produce two great ef- 
fects, the eſtabliſhing a certain controul over the 
Houſe of Commons, and placing a force in the 
hands of the concealed Miniſters, ſo reſolutely re- 
fuſed to the members of both the Rockingham and 
Portland Adminiſtrations, in order to place in the 
hands of the former a force ſufficient, at a proper 
ſeaſon, to reſtore to employ ments thoſe, who, while 
they had been in, had ſatisfactorily proved the 
vature of their * 
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To carry this ſyſtem into execution, it was ne- 
ceſſary to fix their batteries againſt the men then 
holding theſe employments on ſuch popular ground, 
that their removal from them might appear to be 
an act of yours, and not ſpringing from the mere 
will and pleaſure of the Crown, without motive or 
cauſe aſſigned. What that ground was to be was 
totally Immaterigy, , provided the works to be carried 
on upon it would produce this effect. Some 
Light attacks were made by the preſent nominal 
Miniſter, on taxes and the expenditure of public 
money, in army, navy, and ordnance eſtimates, 

but 
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bue 2 ay eſfeßt except that by cutting out 
of theſe laſt ſuch ſums as were the moſt effential, 
and neceſſary for the public ſervices, to get favour 
with fome ceconotmical country gentlemen of the 
moſt reſpectable characters and beſt intentions, 
but abſolutely unacquainted with the matter; he 
betrayed his own ignorance of it, and by being 
obliged to retract his opinion, and replace them, 


the crudity of his ideas! in points of buſineſs, and 
the commencement of that precipitation, a pre- 


ſumptiom with which he has dared to obtrude them 
raw and undigeſted on the Public in every act 


ta bold word, but I believe it will appear a true 


one) he has, ſince bis being in office, offered to 


Parliament: but the ſeribus engagement was to be 


in the field of the Eaſt-Indies, and in chuſing it, 


no {mall degree of craft was ſhewn, and ſome con- 
duct and generalibnp in taking ſuch poſitions as of- 
fered them great advantages, of which they avail- 


ed: themſelves, to draw you in to be their allies, 
to aid and ſupport them. For the laſt India Bill 


went avowedly to declare, that great evils had 


ariſen, from miſmanagement in the conduct of 
affairs, both at home and abroad; and many per- 
ſons having been, and being employed in both 
places in this conduct, great numbers might be in- 
volved in the cenſure of errors or crimes, and con- 
ſequently liable to be deprived of the means of 


ropcating them, and * —— to puniſn- 


ment; 


Es 2.7; oy, 
ment; and as each of theſe had his little circle of 
relations, friends; and dependents, who might be 
joint loſers, with him, and each of theſe relations, 


friends, and dependents, ſtanding in the fame 


ſituation, with reſpect to others, like the effect 
of the pebble in the lake, the circles encreaſed and 
grew wider and wider, comprehending many; more 
than to leſs cunning and more ſuperſicial obſervers, 
in matters ſo nearly touching their own. intereſt) as 
they were at firſt fight, appeared likely to be 
affected, and among them, numbers of you, who 
thinking the properties of your friends and patrons, 
{ome of you your on property, others their 
hopes of it, in danger, without, examining or 


knowing how theſe properties had been, or were 


in future to be acquired, whether not by means 
repugnant to every idea of honour, juſtice,” and 
public good, in ſome caſes; or whether in different 
caſes, you had totally been miſtaken, and took for 
danger what was to be ſecurity and preſervation of 
juſt and equitable acquiſitions, guiliy and not 
guiliy, you all joined loudly in the conſuſed and 
not underſtood clamours, which ſeemed to be the 
ſound of death to the miniſter, and cry of victory 
for their antagoniſts, who, at the nice moment, 
bridging down..the ſtrong reſerve of prerogative, 
drove. them from their poſts, as it was generally 
thought, even by the victors (1 ſpeak upon know- 
ledge, and can prove) for a very ſhort time, be- 

cauſe 
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| cauſe they were ſtill ſupported by a body. hitherto 10 
ü irreſiſtible; the Conſtitution to which Prerogative, | c 
3 when going beyond its juſt limits, had always given a 
F way and yielded the field, of which body you, the 4 
4 people, forming the chief ranks, it was fondly | 10 
f thought and argued, you would not deſert the 11 
4 colours on which your tights, privileges, and dear- 0 
eſt intereſts were painted, and leave the officers, | d 
i you yourſelves had appointed, to be cut to pieces ſc 
b by your own enemies, much leſs to revile them T 
L : in the moment of their defeat, and load them with | ri 
7 reproaches and abuſe, for the gallant defence and vy 
L reſiſtance they had made in Your caule.—— Who | W 
[ could have thought, that when you guided your a 
; old ſtandard, that to which you ſo eagerly flocked, | as 
was erected and diſplayed to you by a Peer, who | pr 
came out of the clolet, and proclaimed aloud, that, | fre 
unauthorized by office, and therefore .unconſtitu- | W. 
tionally, he had been there to give ſecret advice, or 
then openly to proceed to uſe the arts of ſeduction, cr. 
bribery and corruptiou (for it is in eſſence equally | m 
bribery and corruption, to intimidate a man by | mi 
the fears of loſing, as to influence him by the ö de. 
hopes of gaining) and to obtain votes imply, that ; ly 
he had authority to ſay, that the Crown was doing ; pe: 
that which ſtruck at, and ſhook the foundation of tat 
the conſtitution, the taking notice of what was | the 
doing in Parliament before the ſubject could come ties 
legally within its cognizance? Who could have | 0p. 
| thought, f 
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thought, that ſuch principles, and ſach aftions; 


could be the charms to allure you into his ſerviee, 
and to call aloud on Prerogative to diſperſe that 
army, at that moment fighting your battles ; ſay- 
ing, what in that hour'of infatuation you ſo often 
ſaid “ We have formed the Conſtitution, and 
'*-when we pleaſe we will change it.“ Beyond a 
doubt you may, and as the people of S weden, on 
ſome fair morning, preſent yourſelves before the 


Throne, and ſay, O King, we come to reſign our 


rights, privileges, liberties, and properties; e are 
weary of having any ſhare of government ourſelves; 
we will once, in five or ten years meet, to make 
a mock ſhew of giving ſuch parts of our properties 
as may appear to be in our poſſeſſions; and we 
pray that (tired and ſick of having been ſo long 
free) we and our poſterity may, from hence for- 
ward, be ſlaves for ever.” I doubt much, whether 
on a future, and not very diſtant day, this would 
create more aſtoniſhment in ſober and reflecting 
minds, than what you have already done, and the 


miniſters muſt have been very weak and dull in- | 
| deed, not to have ſeized the powers you ſo friend- 


ly offered them; to turn hat to themſelves ap- 
peared a tranſient advantage, into a ſolid and 
ſubſtantial conqueſt, to maintain them in the poſts 
they had taken. They complied with your intrea- 
ties with rapture, and diſſolved the Parliament 


. openly and avowedly, becauſe the Houſe of Com- 
4 F 
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mons was neither to be bribed nor threatened, to 
ſupport men, by your advice acting on principles 
diametrically oppoſite to, thoſe of the Conſtitution; 
and, for the. firſt time, fince the reigns of the 
Stuarts, declaring they ſet that aſſembly at dehance, 
and giving a leſſon to future miniſters how to get 
rid of one which ſhould he refractory, by that one 
act on theſe motives proving beyond contradiction, 


that to the exultauon of Prerogative and Tory 


principles over your privileges and Whig prin- 
ciples, they owe their ſituation; and, that of the 
rile of the one, and downfall of the other, you 
yourſelves have been Ae inſtruments. 


Having: ks the . ae to * ee of 
their miniſterial habitations, for though the diſſo- 
lution of Parliament ſeems in order of time to be 


ſubſequent to their taking poſſeſſion of them, yet, 


till that, was over, they had not a. certainty of an 
hour's permanency in them; I will, in my next 
letter, lay before you thoſe parts of their conduct 


ſince they have thought themſelves in certain poſ- 
ſeſſion of their offices as moſt n affect 
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ya des Lis, que le Legiſtateur a fi peu connues, 
g ker OG contraires au but meme qu'il 5e propoſe. 
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that many events paſs by us at firſt unnoticed, till 
by ſome chance or accident we diſcover a light 
which amazes us, that we have not before perceiv- 
ed them. Of this nature is that I am going to 
mention, the COGALITION, which is the baſis of the 
preſent Adminiſtration, and which I do not recol- 
Ie& to have heard taken notice of, probably, be- 

cauſe it had not the good. fortune to be baptized, | 
and introduted into the world by two ſuch eminent 
and dignified godfathers, as thoſe who contended 
for the honour of having named the former.,— 
However; certain it is, that it does exiſt, and 
though as yet nameleſs, has, by its ſervices to the 
Adminiſtration, as richly deſerved not only a mere 
Chriſtian name, but as elevated a title as any of 
thoſe on whom they have lately been for leſs merit 


fo prodigally k laviſhed. There is an old ſaying, 
L 2 That 


4 That one man may with more ſafety ſleal a horſe, 
than another look over a hedge.” [uſt fo here; 
the Chriſtian-named Coalition fairly kicked one 
Adminiſttation ont of doors; the Un-chriſtian- 
named Coalition as fairly kicked another in, and 
has locked the doors, and ſtill, “ mirabile diflu ! 
keeps it there. The firſt Coalition has been ar- 
raigned tried, condemned, executed; becauſe the 
coaleſcers had in ont part of their political lives, 
before their union, been of different opinions. — 
The ſecond Coalition has been approved, extolled, 
exalted with the loudelt, acclamations of applauſe, 


as a conſtellation of virtues, to the Heavens, though 


the coaleſcers had never, in any part of their lives, 
before their union, been on any queſtion of the 
{fame opinion. Whether the members of this laſt 
bad, as many have thought, .the ſame goal which 
they have now reached, of place, power, and emo- 
lument from the beginning, in view, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine; but if they had, they 
took very different roads to arrive at it: one hav- 


ing followed that which ſeemed to have been 


marked out by political virtue; the other, diſdain- 
ing hypocriſy, having, with elevated front, and un- 
daunted countenance, boldly marched along that 
marked out by political vice. The one began his 


public carcer in all the apparent enthuſiaſm of 


patriotiſm; his motto was, Libertas et natale 
lum :* His text Dulce et decorum eft pro 4 
r „ mori, 


E 
mori; and he ſet out to run his race with a bluſh- 
ing modeſty, which many thought natural; and 


never did it ſhine with more luſtre than in his 


Molo Epr/copari :” on being preſſed to bring into 


the Houſe of Commons his firſt plan of Parliamen- 


tary Reform (of his fincerity in which ſome have 
doubted, but none now can, who has read his anſwer 
to the Chairman of the Belfaſt Committee) he, with 
a becoming diftidence, expreſſed his inability to un- 
dertake ſo arduous a taſk, nor could he be per- 
ſuaded to do it till overcome by the arguments of 


| his ſteady firm friend, a lately- created Earl, who, 


after vehemently inveighing againſt the hideous 
effects of corrupt boroughs, preſſed the violation 
of the charters of all boroughs, and their extirpa- 
tion, magnanimoufly offering to include thoſe he 
called his own in the general maſſacre, with a diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, the ſincerity of which ſome doubted 
(for the world was wonderous ſceptical in thoſe 
days) but which he has now removed from doubt, 
by his operations in a borough where his name 
had never been heard, to overturn a natural, and 


conſequently corrupt intereſt of two noble families, - 


to eſtabliſh a pure untainted one of his own ; an 
attempt in which, unfortunately for his public 
ſpirit, he never can ſucceed, while an immoveable, 
inviolable regard to law, juſtice, and integrity, 
holds its ſeat in that palladium of Britiſh liberty, a 
committee on oath of the Houſe of Commons. -- 
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The other, wich long and haſty ſtrides, ruſhed 
along the oppoſite way, daſhing from him, on 
each ide, bs he advanced, the fantoms of appear- 
ances; uſing one ſet of men, and one ſet of prin- 


eiples, as tlie firſt ſteps of the ladder of ambition, 


and when he had mounted as high as he could go 
or them, taking another ſet of men, and another 
ſet of principles to get to the ſummit: one day 
the boſom friend and confidant of a miniſter and 
his ſupporter in all his meaſures, becauſe he was 


miniſter, and theiefore violent in his oppoſition to 


his preſent colleague in all his arguments, and all 
His opinions; the next, the moſt ſtrenuous op- 
ponent of lis; becauſe he was no longer miniſter, 
atid us violent in his profeſſed attanchment to him 
whom be thought likely ſoon to be ſo. In his 
vations, hever embarraſſed by aukward and dif: 
heurtving timidity, either when drawing nice and 
ſophiſtical diſlinctions, between delinquency and 
eApedieney, and proving the juſtice and the right 
of puniſhing innbcence, if expedient, or when treat- 
ing with contempt an aſſembly, of which he had 
the hondur to be a member, by carrying through 
the firſt ſtage a bill of the moſt public nature, 
lated to produce the moſt ſalutary effects, and of 
the moſt urgent neceſſity, to be paſſed into a law 
without delay, and then dropping it; becauſe, by 
the revolution of human affairs, it was expedient 
(his favourite topic) for him ts do it without cauſe 


aſſigned, 
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* 
aſſigned, a man always, © all things to all men,” and 
ſtrictly conſiſtent, becauſe never departing from 
his maxim, that © whatſoever king ſhould xeign, 
* he'd {till be Vicar of Bray.“ _— 
: a | 9 F ,” 2 | . 
That there is a Coalition between theſe ſeeming 
extremes of light and darkneſs, they do not deny; 


it is their boaſt and glory. Some may call it 
<<. horrid, monſtrous ;” 1 ſhall not, I profeſs my- 
| ſelf a peace-maker, a friend to all coalitions. When 


two men think differently on any ſubject, one is. 
right, the other wrong: When both think alike, © 
it is poſſible both may be wrong; but it ds as 
poſſible both may be right; therefore, as in the 
firſt caſe, no good can reſult, and in the latter, 


ſome perhaps may, I am for that which has the 
chance at leaſt of producing it. My buſineſs was 
only to point out what you did not appear to have 


obſerved, a Coalition as clear, as marked, compoſed 


of as diſcordant and heterogeneous principles and 
actions in the preſent adminiſtration, as in the laſt. 


A philoſopher in his cloſet, not very converſant 
with the modern manners, would, with the un- 
alterable operations of cauſes and effects, and the 


eternal fitneſs of things, wear out his lungs, to 
prove that your ſentiments and actions, in reſpe& 
to theſe two Coalitions, muſt have been exaQtly 


the ſame; but all that he would really prove would 


be his moſt abſolute ignorance of every thing 
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relative to (on this occaſion) * eccentric and un- 
accountable a 2 body, as the — of Great 


Britain. 


This Coalition eſtabliſhed, and by the di ſſolu- 
tion of Parliament having acquired a temporary 
ſtability in their poſts, introduced an immenſe code 
of taxes, out of the chaos of which I will ſelect a 
few for your conſideration *, and offer firlt one 
which appears to me leaſt objectionable, the tax 


on horſes ; becauſe it purpoſes to be a tax on real 
luxuries, that is a tax on ſuch things as a man can 


ſpare; without eſſential inconvenience. And I beg 
leave to remark, that we are often apt to call for 
taxes on luxuries only, without rèflect 8 how ma- 


ny articles are called luxuries which are of the 


greateſt advantage to trade and manufacture, and 


give bread to thouſands. A great diſtinction lies 


between luxuries uſeleſs, or perhaps injurious to 
the community, and luxuries beneficial. ' This 


tax ſeems to affect things under the firſt deſcrip- 


* The firſt ſteps of a new Parliament always are to Elec- 


tions, Scratinies and Petitions. I do not chooſe to take any 


notice of ſome black rumours which have ſpread over the 


world of miniſters conduct on ſome of theſe, they muſt be 


| falſe. No man can be ſo loſt as to have given cauſe for them: 
if not, and if ever it ſhould be proved, that Miniſters have ac- 


tually endeavoured to influence men on theſe queſtions, there 
would be no puniſhmen: too great for them; for then, indeed, 


your liberties, your privileges, would ceaſe to exiſt even in 


name. 


tion, 


1 87 } 


tion, as the ſabjects of it are in moſt caſes (not in 
all) more for pleaſure than neceſſary uſe. But 
whatever was the deſign, the execution certainly 


does not give any high idea of the abilities of the 
drawer of the bill, which, if the rules we have 
laid down for good taxation are juſt, militates a- 


gainſt many of them. For, in the firſt place, the 
loſs of time in going to make entries, is far from 
being an inconſiderable object; and if as many 
perſons, particularly in the remote parts of the 
iſland, live at great diſtances from market- towns, 
and may have occaſion to make alterations in the 
number of their horſes, ſo as to require freſh en- 
tries more than once in the year, the expence, the 
loſs of time, and the trouble to ſuch, are not ſmall. 


It is next open to ſuch evaſions as may make it 


fall very ſhort of the calculated produce ; for every 
man who has ſuch a number of horſes as makes it 
for his intereſt, may be a licenſed dealer, or a 


licenſed letter of horſes, ſubje& to a very ſmall 


part of the contribution he ought to pay, and to 


no penalty whatſoever. But this would be a fraud; 


granted in conſcience, but not puniſhable. And 
if the perſon, who erects himſelf into the framer 


of a law, cannot guard againſt eafily-committed and 


puniſhable frauds, a compliment may be paid to his 
innocence, but a ſmall compliment is due to his 
legiſlative capacity. From a very recent inſtance, 
a judgment may be made of the extent and accu- 
1 MN . 
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1 
racy of this capacity. In framing. a new tax, a 
caleulation is or ought to be made of the produce 
where it is to be levied, on feparate and ſingle ar- 
ticles. To make this calculation tolerably exact, a 


tolerable exact enumeration of tcheſe articles is re- K 
quiſite ; for elſe the calculation muſt be vague and 4 
untertan. From an advertiſement in the papers 4 


a few days paſt, it appeared, that the number of T 
horſes was ſo much greater than expected, that it 7 
was thought right to allo) ten days more for per- U 
ſons to make entries; which was clear to a demon- ; A 
ftration, that nothing like an enumeration had been ; cl 
made, * conſequently! what was obtraded-.on. Pa.. 0 


lament” as ſuch, was a calculation in the air, g ly 
without any foundation whatſoever. This is call- : _ of 


ed a financial miſtake, and not unpardonable. I 
da not quite admit of this; but be it as it may, 
che conſequences are ſerious. For the Commiſ- 
tioners! of the ſtamp- office have granted ten days 
more to make entries; that is, they have taken 
upon themſelves the power of DisrENSsINO with 
a plain, clear, deciſive law of the land. For 
by what part of the act is any ſuch power lodged 
in their hands? Was this done of their own mo- 
tion, or was it by miniſterial mandate? When 
theſe: queſtions come to be aſked ih-a proper place, 
ſatisfactory anſwers will not be eaſilyj found; nor 
will the ignorance of the miniſters be admitted a 
ſuſſicient plea, for daring to do an act as injurious 
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to the Conſtitution, as that ſor which, a very few 
years ago, on a, much more urgent necellity,,.,;40 
prevent a famine, it was thought right that the mini- 
ſters ho adviſed it ſhould have an act of indemnity. 
One part may be productive of increaſing ve xation, 
that every man is liable to infor mation agaiuſſ him 
by a ſtamp officer on $y$P1cion only, by which 
no man in the kingdom can be ſecure. that he. may 


not every day, and every hour in the day, be calied 


upon to clear himſelf from this ſuſpicion.— As I 


wiſh to do juſtice, it is right to take notice of one. 


clauſe, which is free from all exceptions except 
one, that which lays a tax on running horſes, as 
luxuries, of the firſt claſs, and not occaſioning lols 
of time, trouble or vexation: but from evaſion, it 
is not, Which has been often already practiſed; 
but be it remembered, that the merit is not due to 
the original propoſer of the tax. There is one 
general obſervation on this, and many other of the 
taxes we ſhall take notice of, which may be men- 
tioned, once for all, here; that though there is a 
heavy penalty on not attending to make entries, 
within limited times, there is no penalty on officers 
who do not attend to receive them. They may be 
puniſhed on. complaint: true; but recoile& the loſs 
of time, vexation, and trouble, of going half a dozen 
times; and then your revenge, for it is not redreſs, 
is a complaint of which no :19.ice may be taxen : 
for we all know what ten iiappens in complaints 
againſt one officer made to another. 
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The next two Taxes I ſhall take together, that on 
cottons and linens, and that on hats, becauſe they 
agree in doing the worlt any taxes can do, laying 
an impoſition in the firſt ſtep on manufacture, in 
duſtry and commerce, which. will and muſt ſpread 


and increaſe as it goes.—As to the firſt of theſe 


taxes, I will refer you to the remonſtrances, from 
not a very remonſtrating part of the world, againſt. 
miniſterial meaſures, the northern part of this 
iſland; and the letter from the traders of Mancheſter 


to the Houſe of Lords, which cannot be read with- 
out horror, as it ſtates, that by this bill hundreds 


of thouſands mult loſe their bread, and either emi- 


grate to foreign countries, carrying with them the 


ſecrets of their art, orſtarve at home. Can it be ima- 
gined, that 'France will let paſs this opportunity of 
getting theſe articles of trade, more eſpecially when 


ve ſeem to invite them in a moſt particular man- 

ner, by having, by the peace, given them that 

country (Tobago) which produces the beſt and the 
greateſt quantity of the raw material, and are now 


forcing thoſe who are ſkilled in the arts of working 
it, into their ſervice. You will remember, that 
both the firſt and ſecond ſteps in this great buſineſs 
are the works of the {ame miniſters: that one 
ſeems conſequently to follow the other as part of 
the ſame plan, and * to the ſame end; and 
ictated by the miniſters of 

s they could not have been more for 
their 
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their benefit. In the progreſſion, theſe two acts 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance, enhancing the price of 
the commodity and diminiſhing the value. It is 
ſaid the ſum impoſed is too ſmall to do this. The 
aſſertion is not true. Compared with the intrinſic 
value, the ſum is not ſo ſmall ; but if it were, do 
you forget the penny a bottle on wine, which drew 
from the conſumer fix pennies ? It muſt be fo 
here : for in both theſe taxes, the vender being 
obliged to pay immediately what (by the credit he 
is forced to give, and which in trade muſt be given) 
he does not receive till at a great diſtance of time, 
is under the necefſity of charging intereſt on this 
advance; and this intereſt cannot be ſimple intereſt 


of five per cent. on the advance, but intereſt alſo 


on the profit he might make in ſuch a time, which 
will bring this, without any fraud, to a height 
your clear-{ighted miniſters had no conception of ; 
and if fraud be by ſome added to it, to an enormous 
one indeed! The treaty of Verſailles, by the 
ceſſion of Tobago, enabled France to come on a 
foot of competition and equality with you for 
cottons ; by ceding the fur trade, it enabled Ame- 
rica tocome on a foot of competition and equality 
with you for hats: And now, by thele acts, you 
have brought what was only competition and equa- 
lity to decided ſuperiority for them, and excluſion 
from thele articles for yourſelves; and they will 
have a monopoly. Let no man here talk of 

: | drawbacks ; 
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drawbacks; the verieſt ſchool- boy, in the article 
of trade, knows that drawbacks are deceptions. 
When the commodity is debaſed, or its price en- 
hanced, and the manufacturer oppreſſed, there is 
no trade for draw backs to operate upon, and in 
moſt, if not all caſes, they have hitherto been, and 
always will be, illuſions to deceive the ignorant. 
Add to theſe the time and trouble of ſuch repeated 
entries and natices, perhaps to be made at great 
diſtance and coſt, and the intruſion of Exciſe. offi- 
cers, at all hours and all ſeaſons, into yout inmoſt 
and moſt private receſſes, and then return m a 
thanks to. che eee of ande. 1 
TE A ” 
The. . at _ Sd objeft:. a very par 1 h 
| ſubje& for taxation, being an undoubted article of . p 
luxury, and far be it from me to ſlate any objection K « 
againſt making thoſe pay, Who, by their ſituation, | 5 al 
are able to pay for luxuries, if they are not ſuch as h 
go to injure trade or manufactures, which this cer- at 
tainly does not. But it is drawn-up.it ſuch a looſe. a 
conſuſed, and unintelligible manner, as would dif- ö = 
grace any clerk who had been ſix weeks in office, q fe 
Was it the intention that a moſt extraordinary diſ- th 
tinction ſhould be made between a qualified and an 5 
unqualified. perſon, in favour of the latter? A | 2 
qualified perſon. muſt take out a certificate, or if N pe 
he does not, and is found, not in the actual deſtruc- i fa 
u but in the PURSUIT (a word of large ſignifi- FT in 
| cation) i 
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cation \ of game, he is liable to a penalty of fifty 


pounds. An unqualified perſon, if found in che 
purſuit of game, if it cannot be proved (for ſuſpi- 
cion, in this caſe, will not do) that he has not actually 
deſtroyed it, is not liable, by this act, to any pe- 
nalty whatlvever. By former acts, he is liable, on 
PROOF for that p ROOF muſt be that he has de- 
ſtroyed game, or in ſome caſes, on preſumption, 
but a ſtrong preſumption, by game being found in 
his poſſeſſion, to a penalty, of what? Of -five 
pounds. A qualified perſon, if his little lap dog 
barks at a hare, may be conſtrued to be in pn, 
and muſt pay fifty pounds - and an unqualified 
perſon, with guns, ſpaniels and greyhounds, all in 
full cry, and actual PURSUIT, is exempt, for the 
penalty of five pounds cannot be levied for /puR- 
$vIT, But if an unqualified perſon ſhould: be 


abſurd enough to wave his great privilege, give in 


his name and place of abode; ſay be is - qualified, 
and demand a certifica'e, is the clerk of the peace 
authorized to bring him to a proof of his qualifi- 
cation? No. If a man will tell a fal ſhood, and 
few poachers will ſtick at that, the poor clerk of 
the peace muſt give him a certificate, or pay fifty. 
pounds. This poacher is not a I rmity, but he is 
a bur y for a qualified perſon, and an unqualified 
perſon may exiſt in him at the ſame time. It is 
faid, in juſtification of the Miniſter who brought 
in this act, that his object was not the preſervation 
f | of 
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of the game, but the raiſing a revenue, and theres 
fore he does not care whether a perſon is qualified 
or not; the more who apply for certificates, and 
pay two guineas, the more his object is attained 
but he muſt be very ſhort ſighted indeed, if this be 
ſo, not to ſee, that on the preſervation of. the game 


depends his revenue, and that if it be annihilated 
in one year, there will be no certificates in the 


nent; but perhaps he thinks the duration of his 
power may not come to that term, and therefore, 
like the ſavage, cuts down the tree to get at the 


preſent fruit; or the man in the ſtorm, who, being 


told the ſhip was ſinking, faid he was only a pal- 
ſenger. That the Crown Lawyers, in the Houſe 
of Commons, ſhould not be ſportſmen, is no great 


wonder; but as 1 apprehend it lies with them to 


ſee that public bills ſhould be correct, if it is not 
abſolutely their buſineſs, ab inilio, to draw and 


frame them. It ſeems very extraordinary, that they 
ſhould not be able. to write two or three pages of 
plain, intelligible, common ſenſe, or fo very weak 
ſighted, as not, in the vulgar phraſe, to ſee the 


length of their noſes, ſhort, as ſome of them are, 
and not run them into ſuch ſuperlative blunders ; 
one good will reſult from this, that the next gene- 
ration of ſtudents will not complain that the ſtudy 


of the law is a dull one, for when they read the 


acts of their fabricating, they will find it a Wes 
laughable one. 


But 
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C1 
But if this be an abſard bill, for it is no more, 


as neither the exiſtence, the welfare, nor the pro- 
ſperity of the ſtate depend on the exiſtence of hares, 


partridges, pheaſants, nor growſe, the next is 


ſoinething worſe, the tax on bricks and tiles; for 
it is a moſt unjuſt one, ſinning againſt the moſt 
fundamental and. eſſential principles of good taxa- 
tion, being local, partial, confined to fall on a 
ſmall body, within a ſmall diſtrict, and falling moſt 
heavily on thoſe on whom it ought not to fall at 


all, the poorer and lower ranks of the community, 


reſident by neceſſity, not by; choice (for they cannot 
chuſe their place of abode) within the precincts of 
its baneful influence. Many of you have heard, 
or read the arguments againſt the cyder tax, becauſe 
its operation was local and partial; and others for 
it, which do not apply, in any ſhape, in the pre- 
ſent caſe. It was ſaid, there are two liquors which 
are the common drink of the people, beer in one 
part, and cyder in another. Beer is taxed moſt 
heavily, both in its finiſhed and unfiniſhed tate, 
in malt, hops, and the liquor itſelf when compleat ; 
whereas, both the raw material of cyder, the apples 


and the liquor, are totally exempt from charge 


or impoſition, in any ſtate whatſoever; there- 
fore the charges of partiality and locality, make 
againſt the repeal of the tax; notwithſtanding 
which very forcible reaſon, the idea of laying a 
tax to affect ny one part, appeared unfair and 
mM unjuſt, 
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| unjuſt, and it was repealed. The buildings of 
Great Britain are conſtrudted either of ſtone, wood, p 
| or mud, and covered with ſtraw, or of bricks, and p 
A covered with tiles. If, for many y ears paſt, thoſe 1 
f of ſtone, wood, mud and ſtraw, had been ſubject to f 
| 4 a very heavy duty, there would have been a ftrong 
1 argument for a Gmilar and equal one on bricks and 2 
| | tiles; but there has not been ſuch a duty, therefore ; 
Fi this tax is what I have faid, partial, unequal, un- f 
1 fair and unjuſt; and let the members for the coun- 1 
9 ties und boroughs where theſe are the only materials 4 
12 for buildings, ſce bow they will anſwer to their -4 
x canſtityents, for ſuch groſs inattention and neglect t 
9 olf their intereſts, in a new partial land- tax, for 0 
F ſuch it is. It has been ſaid, for what has not been q 
1 ſhameleſsly lately ſaid, as if we had totally loſt our : 
il underſtandings, that it falls heavier on the. rich 1 
i than the poor, becauſe their * is the 1 
. greater. I deny it poſitively. A man of five thou- >. 
4 fand a year, received without labour or pains, who 1 1 
11 builds a palace, will pay woRE: to the tax, un- 
290 doubtedly, than the poor labourer, out of eighteen ( 
9 | pounds, five. ſhillings, earned by the ſweat of his t 
i | brow, for his cottage ; but the man of gol. per i 
b: annum, builds one room leſs than he , intended, f 
1 | ſaves the amount of the tax on the originally pro- I 
4 poſed expenditure for his palace, and feels no in- = 
1 | convenience, for he has ſtill rooms and ſpace more => 
i, than neceſfity requires; but the wretched labourer i 2 80 
3 mult ; 


Ty 


LF © 
mult have ſpace enough for himſelf, his wife and 
children, to lie down and reſt their wearied limbs, 
though perhaps no larger than they will have in 
their graves, and cannot ſpare one inch of it; there» 
fore he has no relief, nor means of leſſening the ex- 
pence, which to bim is intolerable, So far it af- 
fects individuals, and I do inſiſt, wrongly and un- 
juſtly. But it goes alſo to affect the State in a very 
ſenſible part; and I beg leave to obſerve; this does 
not contradift what I have ſaid of its partiality and 
locality, for though the weight of payment lies only 
on a few, there are circumſtances highly detrimental 
to the whole. Thoſe diſtri where, from the 
quality of the ſoil, and the plenty of fuel, bricks 
and tiles are moſt in uſe, are thoſe (Middleſex ex- 


cepted) hich furniſh the greateſt and beſt ſupply 


of timber for the navy; becauſe the other mate- 
rials for buildings having hitherto been plentiful 
and cheap, timber was neither applied to this pur- 


poſe, nor cut down before it came to great age and 


ſize; the reverſe will now happen, and in the 
diminiſhing and utterly neglected ſtate of naval 
timber, the conſequences will be fatal. The truth 
is, the compoſers of this act have taken their ideas 
from the great and opulent cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and their environs, not having been 


in, or not knowing the ſtate of the reſt of the king- 


dom; and therefore, want of knowledge and 


want of experience, qualities of fome little uſe 
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| to legiſlators, left them ignorant of this fact; and I | po 

| cannot help ſaying here, though going perhaps ſuc 

4 ſomewhat out of the way, that from the firſt hour un 
# of entrance into office of this Adminiſtration, to igr 
4 the preſent, a total inattention to, and ignorance | nat 
«| and contempt of, naval ſervices and naval encou- the 
o ragement,' have conſpicuouſly attended on all their for 
ſteps.  Befides theſe diſtinguiſhing marks, this bill | 10 

has, in common with many others (ſome already F 

mentioned) thoſe of the numerous | repetitions of |= rar 

journies and expences, for entries, notices, and FE ane 

long advances of duties by perſons, here more than bro 


in others, very little able to bear them, enhancing 
the price, and thereby increaſing the burden on the 
conſumer, which, with viſits of Exciſe officers, at 


all hours and ſeaſons, make up no trifling ſum of . 
lols, trouble and vexation. p and 
| | 641k 5 1 had 
Theſe taxes being yet only in their youth, I have dut 
reaſoned ſo far, chiefly on probability of what they ; con 
will be in the vigour of their manhood ; but proba- Smi 
bility, on ſuch foundation, is little ſhort of cer- obv: 
tainty. As to the tea act, we have paſſed proba- and 
bility, and have had ſuch experience already, that cour 
it is needleſs to enter into a minute inveſtigation of hor 
it now. In alleviation of the errors, and their calle 
conſequences, it is ſaid, the framers of it may have egre 
been deceived, and ignorant of the effect. It is a . 
bold ing, for i 1gnorance of an effect of ſuch im rar 
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1 1 
portance, in any men who ſtand forward to lay 
ſuch - weights on their country, is preſumption 
unpardonable. But it is not true; for if they were 
ignorant, they were almoſt the only men in che 
nation who were; and J d aſſert, and can prove, 
there were many who were not deceived, no, not 
for a moment, but when they read the bill, pro- 


7 


nounced what muſt, and what has ſince followed. 


Other tax- bills may have been the children of igno- 
rance, but this is the deformed offspring of deſign, 
and a bill ſo weakly, and ſo wickedly conceived and 
brought forth, never before found its way into your 
ſtatute books. We hear it is to be corretted and 
amended; words of inſult. The fact is ſimply 
this: The India Company, the favorite ſupporters 
of the Miniſters, on whoſe ſhoulders they came in, 
and hope to maintain themſelves in power, have 
had a bribe of no ſmall magnitude; they pay no 
duties, and the diminution of the price of their 
commodity is fo ſmall, that their profit is immenſe. 
Smugling continues in full force, for not one of the 
obvious modes of preventing it have been adopted; 


and the public, and particularly that part called the 


country gentlemen, who would have ſhrunk with 


horror at the ſound of an additional LAN Db-TAx, if 


called by its proper name, have been made the moſt 


egregious, tame dupes, to lay on themſelves. and 


their conſtituents, under the name of couuvu- 
TAT10N (which, conſtrued into miniſterial taxation 
| ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, like reciprocity in miniſterial peace making 
ſenſe, ſigniſies giving all, and receiving najhing) 
a * ſolid, en LAND TAX. 


. 


15 Tothe Poſt-office act l profeſs myſelf an enemy, 
both as to the principle, and moſt of the parts. 


When a regular carriage of letters was firſt eſtab⸗-⸗ 


liſhed, it was on an idea of both political and com- 
mercial advantage, by a ſafe and expeditiouſ me· 
thod of ſending and receiving intelligence in 
matters relative to government, which had not 
then adopted the practice of ſending wantonly 
meſſengers expreſs, from every trifling office, with 
every trifling packet, on every trifling occaſion, at 
an expence the public is not aware of, but which 
ſnall, in proper time be laid before them, and 
alſo for the benefit of © commercial men, on the ſe- 
curity, expedition, and ſecreſy of whoſe oorre - 
ſpondence, much depended-; and the raiſing a re- 
venue did not then form any part of the plan, the 
charges on poſtage being only for the purpoſe of 
anſwering the colt of the carriage. But as the 
carriage of fifty letters did not coſt more 
than the carriage of one, it naturally followed, 
that as trade extended, and let me add as literature 
became more general and diffuſed, a new correſ- 
pondence, Revenue, like a ſtream which at firſt 
ſmall and inconſiderable, by the influx ' of many 


others, grows to a majeſtic river by many ſmall 
| | additions, 


1 1 


additions, .gently, and without ſtrain or force, 


grew to a great ſize; and had a reflection been 
made on this, and attention paid to encreaſe both 
theſe correſpondences, Revenue would, without a 


murmur or complaint, have gone hand in hand 
with them, increaſing and ſwelling together; but 
tbis idea vas too liberal for preſumptupus, but nar-' 
row and contracted minds, who, like intemperate 
and unſkilled riders, will know no way of ma- 
naging their ſleeds but by whips and ſpurs, till the 
generous beaſt at laſt, by ill uſage provoked, in- 
dignant throws them off, and leaves them to wal- 
low in the mire. So the framers of this, the moſt 


widely oppreſſive, and darkly pernicious of all 


their financial ſchemes, have thought to increaſe 
the revenue by means which muſt infallibly coun- 
teract their own deſign, and within a very ſhort 


time bring on a great diminution of it, at the ſame 


time that they cramp commerce, deſtroy confidence 
and ſecurity of correſpondence, and give literature 
a ſevere blow. You will find theſe not vague aſ- 
ſertions, when you conſider the number of re- 


views, magazines, and pamphlets, on various ſub- 


Jets, which WE RE circulated through all parts of 
this illand and Ireland, either free from all charge 
under covers of members of parliament, orat a ſmall 
expence. You may hear that the tax on theſe is 
inconſiderable, and that there are many exemp 
tions. It is not inconſiderable. though nominally 
Amal. 
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ſmall. A penny on twenty ſhillings is a ſmall tax, 
a penny on fix pence is not a ſmall tax, and ſix- 
pence on fix-pence a great one; byt what is 
twelve-pence on fſixcpence, and ſlill more when 
trebling, quadrupling'the-firſt coſt, which will often 
happen in the preſent limitation of franks, all 
which muſt operate to leſſen the fale, that muſt 
leſſen the production, and the duty on paper and 
ſtamps decrealing in proportion, the balance will 
be found to be againſt the revenue, and the tax 
not merely nugatory; but, what is very ſingular, 
inſtead of a cairn, a Loss; and theſe operations 
on theſe publications will ſtrongly affect literature; 
for though they may be deemed trivial compoſi- 
tions, they are often very far from it; and I will go 
further and ſay, in general not ſo, and though not 
always high flights of genius, or works of profound 
abſtruſe learning and knowledge, are in a certain 
degree improving exercifes of the mind, which 
ſtrengthen and lead it on till it becomes capable of 
greater and more laborious ads; beſides, in a free | | 
ſtate, theſe very works were of great utility, in con- | 15 
* y 8 y, | 
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veying to every part and perſon, being within the 4 
Capacity and reach both of underſtanding and . 
purſe of all, a knowledge of men and things, not Wh 
anly pleaſing and agreeable, but inſtruQtive and 15 
neceſſary, which may in truth have been a power- 2 
ful argument againſt them; for though miniſters 4 


in ſtruggles for ans may not be above uſing ſuch 
inſtruments, 


L |. 


e perhaps from 1 we "> recently 


ſeen, not always fairly nor honourably for the at- 
tainment of their ends; yet that being done, they 


would gladly carry off and conceal the weapons 
they have employed, in dread of their being turned 
againſt themſelves. As to the authority given to 
open letters and packets on $USP1C10N ONLY, by 
any little paltry magiſtrate, or any little paltry 
clerk in office, for there are too many ſuch, who 
may employ it for the worſt purpoſes, . it has 
ſhocked and revolred all ranks and conditions, 
but moſt forcibly, men in buſineſs, who declare 
their inability. to carry on their correſpondence, 
| while their fortunes, and the credit which is ſo 
delicate to men in their. fituation, are held on fo 
precarious a tenure. It is a GENERAL WARRANT 


to every juſtice of peace, and every clerk in the 


polt-office, againſt the credit, the properties, and 
the liberties of every man in the kingdom. Theſe 
inquiſitorial detached powers 1 am not fond of at 
any time, or on any occaſion ; but when I ſee 
them ſtealing in one by one, and forming an ag- 
gregate fund of prerogative, I think myſelf bound 
to awaken your attention, But beſide the cor- 
reſpondence of men of buſineſs of every deſcrip- 
tion and denomination, there is another. corre- 


ſpondence, which, to a ſuperficial thinker, may ap- 


pear trifling, but which I by no means admit to be 
lo, I mean a correſpondence by letters of mere 
0 amuſement 
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amuſement and entertainment. k eb Ido not 
think contributing largely to the amuſement and 
entertainment of great numbers of all ranks and 
ſtations, an object unworthy the care of the moſt 
grave and ferious legiſlator, who appreciates hap- 


pinefs truly, that is, according to the value put 
upon it by the receivers or the lovers of it, who 


are the only judges; and ſuch a correſpondence, 
from the ſecreſy and cheapnels, was carried on in 


2 more extenſive manner in Great Britain, than in 


any part of the world ; I will fay alſo in a manner 
more improving to the minds, particularly of the 
youth of both ſexes; and I appeal to thoſe who 
have lived, 5s I my felf have done, (and thereby 


draw my obſervations from living manners, not 


ſuppoſitions) in foreign countries, whether there 
periority in the young people of this country, 


who have had the cafy means of exerciſing their 
minds early in their lives, over thoſe of all other 


countries, not excepting our boaſted: neighbours- 
the French, whoſe ignorance and want of inſorma- 
tion are glaring, and whoſe ſtile, when they at- 


tempt to expreſs the few ideas they poſſeſs, is be- 
neath that of the leweſt ranks of people here, 


which, as it certainly ig not owing either to natural 


defect, or want of education, can be attributed to 
nothing but that ruſt of the faculties, contracted 


” want wed mh. in being deprived by the in- 
ſecurity 


is not a moſt ſtriking differerice between, and ſu- 


ſecurity and the coſt of poſtage, from acquiring 


ideas by the colliſion and communication of them 


with others, which tve had the means of doing, 


while correſpondence was in every ſenſe, both of. 
money and ſecurity, free. I hopd I ſhall not be ca- 


villed at, and told of the brilliant productions of 
- many, even females in literature, particularly in 
France. My rule is a general one, with many 
exceptions, but true upon the whole. I do not 
mean to diſpute the erudition or the genius of a 
Madame Dacier, nor a Madame du Chatelet, nor 
many others; at the ſame time I will not admit 
they cannot be parallelled or ſurpaſſed here, though 
perhaps the abilities may not have been as often- 
tatiouſly diſplayed; but it is of the bulk of the 
people in each country I ſpeak, and not of the 


ſelect and few, for theſe have nothing to do with 


my argument. From tlie temper and diſpoſition 
of the people of this country, few bold and open 
attacks on their rights or liberties have ſucceeded; 


but many concealed and ſecret ones, riſing by 


means ſcarce perceptible, and gradually proceed- 
ing have. The firſt ſtep high prerogative miniſters, 
aiming at the erection of deſpotiſm, will take, is 
by clogging the liberty of the preſs, by ſmall, and, 
in the beginning, weak and imperceptible impe- 
diments, to reſtrain the liberty of thinking freely 
on political topics, or freely expreſſing thoughts in 
writing, to break the elaſtic and reſiſting vigour of 
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the mind; ſure that when that is done, the great 


obſtacle is removed, and they can, without diffi- 
culty or danger, accompliſh the remainder of their 
project. Jealouſy bf miniſters is the eſſence of 


freedom, and in nothing can this jealouſy be more 
properly diſplayed than in watching the firſt dawn 
of a deſign upon the preſs ; and I do molt ſolemnly 
declare, that I look on this act in this light. By 
taking away all ſecurity and ſecrecy, they have 


ſeverely wounded mercantile correſpondence ; by 


increaling expences they have clogged and im- 
peded mental exertion and cultivation, and when 
they have ſufficiently reſtrained the freedom of 
writing, it will be an eaſy work to reſtrain, in en- 


feebled minds, the freedom of: ſpeaking, and the 
Parliament of Great Britain will be a Parliament 
of Paris, to regiſter without heſitation or murmur 
their arbitrary edits. That ideas of this ſort are 


not very remote from them, I refer you to a part 
of this act, a continuation of the plan they diſco» 
vered to you, when they avowed their contempt of 


the Houſe of Commons, by declaring the confi- 


dence of that aſſembly not neceſſary to their mini- 
{terial exiſtence, I mean that part relative to frank- 
ing letters. In order to make members of parhia- 
ment appear mean in the eyes of the world, they 
have left them the poor pecuniary conſideration of 
ſaving a few pence (not an object to men in their 
ſituation) by receiving their letters without charge, 
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and deprived them of the only valuable thing, the 
power, of obliging, and in ſome caſes ſerving thoſe 
to whom ſuch a faving might be an object. It is 
ſaid this was only a feather. It is not true. What- 
ever gives one man a pre- eminence, of what nature, 
ſort, or ſize ſoever, is a ſolidity. It was this, and 
be it noticed, it was the laſt diſtinction left to your 
repreſentatives. But admit it were a feather only, 
What has almoſt every thing been, and is now in 
the world ? What was the oak-leaved chaplet, the 
mural or the naval crown to the Conqueror, the 
laurel wreath to the poet, the ſir- names Africanus, 
Coriolanus, but titles, feathers light as air? What 
are then the coronet on the coach, the ribbon on 
the ſhoulder, the flattering and bewitching ſounds 
of my lord, your grace (flattering and bewitching 
we have lately ſeen them), are they feathers be- 
neath the acceptance of the graveſt and moſt. ſe- 
rious perſonages in the nation ? Will ſuch ſpurn 
theſe trifles from them with derifion or contempt, 
or have we not ſeen them purchafed at the extra- 
vagant prices of honour, virtue, and love of their 
country ? What are the robes and full-bottomed 
periwigs of the judges, the mace of the ſpeaker, 


nay, the crown and ſceptre of royalty, and all the 
pride, pomp, and circumſtance of majeſty, what 


are they? They are realities, without the aid of 
which the great and weighty buſineſs of the world, 


formed as the world is, could not go on. The 
| | man 
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man who, dreſſed himſelf in the feathers of his | sia 
pride, ſtiles himſelf a philoſopher and ſage, may 1 inc 
call then gaudy, uneſſential trappings ; but ſtile _ po 
himſelf what he will, he is a fool who ſays fo, for Cot 
he reaſons on what human nature is not, and not . | 


on What itis. Whoever ſtrips man of his feathers, 
ſtrips him of his ſubſtance, and like Martin in the 
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Tale of the Tub, when, in the impetuoſity and anc 

zeal of his reform, he violently tears away the | pol 

lace and points, he tears away the cloth alſo. lt l of | 

has always been, and always will be my confirmed of, 

opinion, that inſtead of taking away one atom, ber 

even of a featber, from what ought to be in this tica 

Conſtitution one of the moſt dignified ſtations, the 

d that of your delegates and repreſentatives, more cler 

honour ſhould be added, and more reſpect given by 

| to them. Sorry am I to obſerve, your opinion * 

1 | \, Iately has been the reverſe, and that you have fay, 

| : eagerly lent your own hands to pull them down, - Bry 

iy and degrade them and in their perſons yourſelves. yr; 

| | 1 conſider this act ay a concealed attack on the legi 

li freedom of the preſs, conſequently the freedom of ton 

1 political thinking; a prelude to the reſtraint of = and 

= _ politieal ſpeaking, and a preliminary ſtep to de- atts 

0 prive 19 of Parliament of their laſt ſhorn, tun! 

4 and almoſt extinguiſhed beam of diſtinction, more J ul 

\ | offenfive in the political than the financial part, infl 

1 ; as the tendency and effect of the former muſt be and 

F | more pernicious to the Conftituticn ; the finan- nog 
+ b | cial 


( avy } 


vial part only counteracting its object, by which, 
indeed, the nation will be a loſer, and by new im- 
poſitions muſt make the deficiency up a trifle, 
compared with the miſchief attending the former. 
I will not trouble you with any further ex- 
amination of theſe tax bills, conceived in one ſpitit 
and executed in one inſufficiency . but there is one 


point I wiſh you to attend to, that by the number 


of theſe acts an evil often and juſtly complained 
of, is greatly multiplied - the encreaſe of the num- 
ber of penal laws. Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone pathe- 
tically laments the number of laws in his time, 
the penalty of which was death, without benefit of 
clergy, Read all the acts of laſt ſeſſions, obſerve 
by the number of them the enereaſe of this great 
penalty, for trifling offences and petty crimes, and 
fay, is not the life of man held cheaper in Great- 
Britain than in any, not eblolutely defpotic and 
tyrannical, ſtate upon earth, and have not your 
legiſlators been particularly laviſh of it, and wan- 
ton in the uſe of their power in all theſe acts? 
and you will alſo ſee, that by this great number of 


acts, they have multiplied the number and oppor- 


tunities of frivolous and vexatious appeals to 


Juſtices of Peace, and other perſons authorized to 


inflict penalties, not of death indeed, but heavy 
and ſevere, for very inadequate cauſes, by which 
neighbours are impowered to teaze and vex each 


other 
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other every day, and ill-will amongſt men ſeems 
to have been rather ſought for than avoided, 


Having ſubmitted to your conſideration the Eaſt- 
India Bill brought in by the late Adminiſtration, 
which drew down the ſeverity of your condemna- 
tion, it will, I. hope, not be improper to do the 
lame with the Eaſt-India Bill brought in and car- 
ried into a law by the prefent AUminiſtration, of 
which you have not, as yet, expreſſed any diſap- 
probation ; and in doing this I ſhall not, for the 
reaſons I aſſigned reſpeRing the other, dwell much 


on how far it is likely to anſwer the propoſed ends 


of correcting paſt abuſes, preventing future, and 
well regulating the affairs of the Eaſt- Indies, for 
which a more extenſive knowledge of that country 
in all its circumſtances is requiſite, than many of 
you, or perhaps I myſelf poſſeſs, but will confine 
myſelf to thole parts of the not yet diſapproved 
Bill, which ſtand oppoſite to parts of the con- 
demned Bill, and which are clearly within our 
comprehenſion and underſtanding, and will ſhew 
its general tendency, operation, and effect, with 
reſpecł to both the Eaſt-India Company, the na- 
tion at large, and Conſtitution. Your firſt objec- 
tion to the former bill was, the violation of charter; 
it was therefore to be expected, that having been 
Glent on this head, nothing of this nature was to 
be found in the preſent bill: what then muſt have 

] „ 


RC 
W. 


s 
been my aſtoniſhment, and my opinion of your 
conſiſtency, when I did find regulations directly 
oppoſite, and contraditgry to the original charter, 
and read that all ſuch powers and authorities given 10, 
or veſted in the Proprietors and Directors of the ſaid 
United Company, or in any general or ſpecial court 
thereof, reſpectively in, and by any af of Parliament 
or CHARTER, as are contrary and repugnant lo this 
act, or any thing herein contained, ſhall be, and the 
fame are hereby repealed, any thing contained in any 
al or CHarTER, or any cuſtom or uſage to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding. When you have recovered, 
after reading this clauſe, be ſo good as to obſerve, 


that what theſe are, is concealed under general 


terms, and not ſpecified, and conſequently have a 
range and latitude infinitely wider than any thing 
in the former bill, where every innovation was 
clearly and ſpecifically defined, and- therefore, be- 
yond compariſon, a much ſtronger alteration or 
violation, if you chuſe to call it fo, of cuarRTERED 
rights; you will alſo pleaſe to remark, that I ſay 
nothing of the merit or demerit, the right or the 
wrong, my obſervation going only to the Ro- 
PRIETY, CONSISTENCY, and IMPARTIALLTY of 
your conduct. 5 | 


4 x 


As to your next great ſubject of alarm, the 
ROBBERY, as it was called, of property in ſhips, 
warehouſes, &c. &c. the preſent act certainly 

P | does 
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does not openly ſay, that the management of this 


property ſhall be taken away from thoſe who have 
hitherto had it, the Directors of the Company; 
but if it diveſts the Directors of all power and 


| authority, makes them mere cyphers only, Truges 


confumere,” retains them as only a colour and impo- 
ſition on you, and, in truth, of no uſe whatever, 
but as means of influence, at an expence in ſalaries, 
and other ſhameful articles, to an impoveriſhed and 


BANKRUPT ſociety, of more than ſeven thouſand 
pounds a year, and in fact, only the ſervants, who 


are to receive and obey the orders they receive 
from their maſters. Does it not, in as much 
reality, commit the robbery .as the other did; and 
if it does not do this, I am ignorant of the true 
intent and meaning of the clauſes, relative to the 
laying before the Commiſſioners all difpatches, letters, 


Sc. received, or to be fent to India, which letters and 


diſpatches the faid Commiſſioners are to return with in- 


ftructions io the ſaid Directors, which Directors are 10 


ſend tie lellers, orders and inſtruftions fo amended, and 
NO OTHERS, 70 ther? ſervants without delay, which di- 


retlions, the ſaid Court of Directors are bound to con- 


form lo. To have recourſe once more to familiar 
inſtances drawn from private life, let me aſk 
you, a trader, and you, a farmer, if I have power 
and authority, any thing in your charter or your 
leaſe to the contrary notwithRanding, to alter 
and amend your orders and letters, relative to how 

your 
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your ſhips and merchandize, or your waggons and 
your teams are to be employed, and you are to ſend 
thoſe letters and orders ſo amended and No ©THERS. 
Have I not your ſhips, your merchandize, your 
Waggons, your horſes, in a word, all your pro- 
perty, as much under my command, and at my 
diſpoſal, as if I had written thoſe letters with my 
own hand, ab initio, and not by you, my deputies 
and ſervants, who have nothing to do but to obey ? 
But it is ſaid, thoſe letter, orders, and inſtructions, 
are to relate only to the military and the civil 
government, and have nothing to do with trade. 
Any man who fees truly the nature of our Eaſt- 
Indian poſſeſſions, the inſeparability of military 
and civil government and trade; the two firſt 
ariſing out of the latter, having no exiſtence but 
by what they draw from that, the limbs receiving 
their nouriſhment from that body, living when it 
lives, and dying when it dies, muſt ſee at the ſame 
time the pure nonſenſe of this diſtinction, that 
either the heads which imagined it muſt have 
been in the greateſt confuſion themſelves, or, 
through deſign, wiſhed to convey confulion to all 
others; and I cannot, on this occaſion, help ob- 
ſerving a ſtriking difference between the two bills; 
the firlt reſerved nothing behind, had no ſecret, no 
ſubterfuge, no cranny for explanation and equivo- 
cation; it was not drawn by lawyers, who, with 
all my reſpe& for the profeſſion, do not, always, 

3 ſufficiently 
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\ ſufficiently diveſt themſelves of the profeſſion. It tic 
i was not drawn by men in love with dark and In 
Ut hidden ways, ſhunning the paths of fun-ſhine and WM 
C light; it was drawn up in openneſs and candour, | 1 m 
p. ſhewing, without diſguife, what was deemed right, (40 
bt which openneſs and candour were made the handle F 
. to effect its ruin; whereas this does the reverſe, to 
. and in many inſtances, and particularly here, leaves Ce 
i a hole for interpretation, quibble, and doubt, to ap 
1 creep in. I grant it does not mention the word al 
x : Trade, but does it not mention Revenue? From a ap 
l . what does this revenue ariſe? From rents of lands | ro 
i and profits of trade. How are theſe to be applied? Tot 
* To the carrying on trade. Is there one of you 18 . 
70 who will fay, that if (to uſe the plain word) the {ib 
7 money, without which the trade cannot be carried ſin 
$a on, is under the direction and management of one is ] 
* ſet of men, the direction and management of Co 
; j | the trade itſelf is not under the ſame ſet of men, bee 
* If any man doubts the inſeparable connexion be- for 
al tween the revenue and the trade, J refer him to the frig 
1 | manner in which the inveſtments have been made | wh 
g to carry on the trade, and how he thinks, without of, 
1 | theſe reyenues, the trade could have been at all anc 
1 carried on, or how long it would now ſubſiſt, and _ you 
. ; to attempt to conceal this connexion, is to attempt ä 
bf | do impoſe, by a poor, -pitiful, unworthy evaſion, foll 
i ö immediately ſeen through, and I lay this down gen 
bf, | an axiom demonſtrated, whoever has the direc- | Con 
5 | | tion 
il 
L j ; 
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tion and management of the revenue of the Eaſt- 


Indies, has the- direction and management of the 


trade in bim abſolutely; but in order to throw 
mord eloud over this, the bill ſays, If the Direc- 


tors think their immediate department intruded 


* upon, they may appeal.“ To whom are they 
to appeal? To the Privy Council. Who are the 
Commiſſioners from whoſe intruſion they are to 
appeal? The Privy Council. If ever there were 


a barefaced and indecent mockery, it is this. An 


appeal from the ſame Privy Counſellers, in one 
room, to the ſame Privy Counſellors, in another 
room, whoſe deciſion, in the very words of the act, 
is to be FINAL. Ax D CONCLUSIVE. It is impoſ- 
ſible to make a comment᷑ upon this. The fact is 
ſimply this, that the property of the Proprietors 
is put juſt as much into the hands of the preſent 
Commiſſioners, under this act, as it would have 


been in the hands of the Commiſſioners under the 


former act; and if you are not alarmed, and 
frightened out of your ſenſes at this transfer, 
which as yet you have not ſhewn any ſymptoms 
of, you had no reaſon to be as you were, alarmed 


and frightened out of them at the other: but if 
you ſeek ſor a juſt cauſe to be alarmed- and 


. frightened at an attack on the Proprietors. read the 


following clauſe : that no order or reſolution of any 


general court of the eROPRIETORS of the ſaid United 


Company, /hall be available to revoke or reſcind, or in 
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| any reſpecl to affeft any aft, order, reſolution, matter, 
| or proceeding, of the ſaid Court of Direclors, by this wol 
a chr ecded or authorized to he made or done Ly the faid _— 
Court, after the ſame ſhall have been approved by the met 
aid Boa np, in the manner herein before direfled, any 
law or uſage ta the contrary notwithtanding, By I 
this, the Proprietors have not only their charter opi 
violated in a certain manner and degree, but 
ni et armis, at once wreſted from them, and 4 


all their rights, privileges immunities, franchiſes, 
cc. &c. &c under whatever denomination; or in 
whatever terms deſcribed, forfeited and loſt for 
ever (or for the duration of this act, which are 
not, perhaps, ſynonimous terms) and the greateſt 
Proprietor has, from the date of the royal aſſent, 
no authority, direction of his affairs, or power or 
controul over his property whatſoever. It is the 
wanton humour of the times, for certain bodies 
of men to be Felones de fe ipſis ;” the laudable 
example you have lately given; is here followed 
by the proprietors of Eaſt- India ſtock, who quietly 
ſubmit to an ariſtocracy, erected on the ruins of 
democracy, and who having vented their whole ftock 
of indignation againſt the imaginary: evils of the 
firſt bill, have none left for the real ones of the 
ſecond, and are totally inſenſible of the difference 

of the manner of treating them, by the two bills; 
the former of which directed, that an annuat ac- 
count ſhould be laid before them (the Proprietors) 
| TT. whereas 
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1 
whereas the latter entirely paſſes them by, as ut- 
worthy to have any cognizance of their own 


affairs, and orders it to be laid before Parlia- 
ment 88 80 ; 


I mult. again obſerve, I do not deliver any 
opinions upon right or wrong. 


As to the complaint of the permanency of the 
Commiſſioners, there is undoubtedly no room for 
any ſuch in EuxorE. Confuſion in every thing 
relative to the Faſt-Indies is, by law, eſtabliſhed 
here, and the Commiſſioners of the day will iſſue 
out mandates for this day, which their ſucceſſors 
will contradict to-morrow. But the caſe is dif- 
ferent in reſpe& of INDIA, permanent and un- 
limitted power is given to the Governor, which, 
as long as this act endures, whoever is once poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and relinquiſhes, muſt do it by choice, 
for there is nothing on earth can compel him, 
nor will any man dare to make a ſhew of reſiſting 
him for a moment, while he is impowered to doom 
to impriſonment without limitation of time, or 
to baniſh from that country, by ſending to 
England, perhaps to the ruin of his fortune, any 
perſon who has made himſelf obnoxious to him, 
without alledging reaſon or cauſe, but the ne- 
faſhioned favourite inquiſitorial one, 5 USPICION, 


5 As 


1 


As to patronage, it is where you wiſhed to 
have it, you have nothing to do with it. The || | 
Crown giveth, the Crown taketh away; bleſſed 
be the prerogative of the Crown. 1 


There are two clauſes which, though not com- 
ing immediately within the comparative object of 
my plan, I muſt briefly take notice of ; one which 
makes a man a SELF ACCUSER, obliging him to 
lay open the. whole ſtate of his affairs, unpleaſant 
and irklome at any time; but if in trade or bub- | 
nels, highly detrimental to the * fine qud non,” p 
credit, and ſo repugnant to, and directly flying in 

the face of one of the moſt celebrated and ap- 

proved maxims of lau, that I ſhould have thought 
no man, but particularly no . profeſſional man, 
bearing reverence and reſpect to that law, would 
bn ah 8! a | 


The other, that which direQs the procedure to | 
be by information of his Majeſiy's Attorney-General. | 
1 will not trouble you with any obſervations of | 
mine upon this, but refer you jo the ſpeeches of 
a noble Lord (a ſtrenuous ſupporter of this bill 
in all its parts, and now a Cqmmiſſioner, fitting, | | 
acting, and judging under the powers given by it) | 


1 
1 
1 
$1] 
1H 
. 
1 
EY 
1 
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in the Houle of Commons, on the introduction 

and ſupport of a motion made by his. Lordſhip, 5 | 

for the ſuppreſſion of this moſt iniguitous mode of pro- 1 
ceeding, | 
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L 
ceeding; wherein you will find this ſubject amply 
diſcuſſed in a much more maſterly manner than 
my podr abilities enable me to do. 


Having examined the parts of this bill which 
land immediately oppoſite to thoſe parts of the 
other bill, having the ſame ſubject, but treated in 
a very different manner, there remains one point 
- which diſtinguiſhes it from any bill ever engendered 
in the brain of any miniſter; I ſay engendered, 
for never was a fimilar one brought into the 
world, I mean that which deprives certain Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects of what they have been ſuppoſed to 
hold the moſt valuable of all their poſſeſſions, 
THE TRIAL BY. THEIR PEERS; that this the hi- 
therto deemed Gibraltar of the Conſtitution ſhould 
Hnave been ſurreptitiouſly betrayed and given up 
even {or a moment; that an attempt ſhould have 
been made not to violate, but to perpetuate the 
moſt horrid murder on the firſt of charters, Magna 
Charta, and all ſubſequent charters, bills of rights, 
&c. &c. Which (this extinct) are uſeleſs papers in- 
deed, much leſs that it ſhould have been carried 
into execution, poſterity will ſcarce believe: for 
repealed, and ſpeedily repealed it muſt be, but the 
tradition will remain. . Had addrefles on this fign- 
ed by every man, every woman, every child po- 
ſeſſing the uſe of reaſon, poured in from every 
part of the kingdom, there would have been no 


7 28 : ili 


. 
cauſe for wonder, and that there will be I do not 
doubt when it comes to be known; for few are as 


yet apprized that THE TRIAL BY JURY is taken 


away, and from a certain deſcription of ſuppoſed 
delinquents, and another mode - introduced, by 
which a door is opened, and a precedent eſtabliſh- 
ed to extend it ſtep by ſtep, till it comprehends 


you all, and gives a ſtab to the Conſtitution beyond 


the power of medicine to cure. Theſe are no 
rhapſodies, no creations of the imagination, no 
predictions of contingent future events: they are 
the words of ſober and ſad truth, announcing to 
you the actual preſence of the firſt of evils already 


come. And let me intreat you who may not as 


yet have reflected an this ſtupifying blow, to con- 
fider well what the difference is between what is 
torn away, the TRIAL BY JURY, and what is ſub- 
ſlituted in its place. In the firſt, when a man 
was accuſed, a number of perſons were appointed 
of as near as might be the ſame rank and circum- 
{tances in life, and as free as poſſible from intereſt 
in the deciſion. In place of this, a number are 
appointed of very different deſcription of ſitua- 
tions and conditions, widely ſeparated from thoſe 
of the party accuſed, Peers, Biſhops, Judges, 


members of the Houſe of Commons. In the firlt 


caſe, the truth of the accuſation muſt be confirmed 


by the unanrmovs ſuffrage of twelve of his equals 


and-neighbours indifferently choſen, and ſuperiof 
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to all ſuſpicion. But in the ſecond, ſeven are a 
ſufficient number for the trial; and theſe ſeven may 
be three Judges, one Biſhop, one Peer, one Direc- 
tor, and one Proprietor of India Stock. Forwei- 7 
ther of theſe laſt are excluded by law, nor exclud- 
able by challenge, if they remain in the laſt ſeven _ | 
though they may perhaps be the accuſing parties, | 
and deeply intereſted in the event. And is it ne- 
ceſſary even theſe few ſhould be unanimous ? No, a 
majority may decide ; and the two parties. the moſt 
intereſted, and the Biſhop andthe Peer, if ſuch ſacred 
characters could be ſuppoſed ſuſceptible of influence, 
are to pals a ſentence, by which the whole property, 
the fruits of a long life of labour, toil, and danger, 
are confiſcated to ſome of his very judges, and he 
and his family conſigned to. ruin and infamy for 
ever. For he bas no remedy, no means to recover 
Fortune or Fame, however unjuiily deprived of 
them. There is no reviſion, no appeal ; nor can 
they who have pronounced the fatal ſentence ever 
becalled to account in any ſhape or manner what- 
ſoever. But they are to be choſen in the moſt im- 
partial manner, by hits and ballots. We have many 
of us ſeen the effects of liſts and ballots ; and I calj 
upon every man who has to point out one, I ſay one 
ſingle inſtance, in which, if the miniſter intereſted ' 
himlelf, the perfons choſen by lifts and ballots, were 
not the very perſons he would himfelf have named; 
therefore this is the compleatett deception, When 
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a Knight of the Garter is choſen, it is by liſts; do 
you ſuppoſe the choice free? When a Biſhop is to 
be elected, a Conge d'Elire, that is a leave or licence 
to chooſe is iſſued to certain perſons ; is this choice 
free ? truſt me the choice by liſts and ballots in the 


' preſent caſe will be exactly the ſame. I cannot 


cloſe my obſervations on this better, than in words 
of much more powerful authority than mine, thoſe 
of Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone. © The liberties of Eng- 
land cannot but ſubſiſt fo long as this Palladium, Trial 
by Fury, remains ſacred and inviolate, not only from all 


open attacks, winch none will be jo hardy as to make 
(Mr Juſtice Blackſtone died before the year 178g) 


But al Ifo from all Secret Mathinations which may ſap and 


undermine il, by introducing new methods of trial : And 
again, theſe inroads (new and arbitrary inethods of 
trial) upon the ſacred bulwark of the nation, are funda- 
mentally oppoſite to the ſpirit of our Conſtitution ;' and 
though begun in trifles, the precedent may gradually in- 
creaſe and ſpread, 10 the utter diſuſe of juries, in ys 
of the moſt momentous concern. 


I 


If theſe be the sTRoONG meaſures ſo loudly called 
for, from ſuch sTroNG meaſures in ſuch wtEak 
hands, God ſoon reſcue Great-Britam f 


Having done with all theſe bills, permit 
me to make one general obſervation relative to 
this, and every other brought 1 in by the preſent ad- 

miniſtration 5 


miniſtration ; the great differehce between their 
preſent ſtate, and that in which they were at firſt 
preſented to Parliament: And if, after having been 
obliged to give up ſome of them totally (the Coal 
Jax ſor inſtance, on the haughty and peremptory 
demand of one man only, whom they did not 
DAR E to diſobey) after having been obliged to give 
up the principles of ſome, and bring them in again 
on new ones; aſter the rejection of the moſt eſ- 
ſential parts of others ; and aiter all the alterations, 
amendments, corrections, they underwent in com- 
mittees and re-commutees, they ſtill Rand a heap 
of blunders, abſurdities, errors, private inconven- 
veniencies and vexations, and public CONSTITU, 
TIONAL wRONGS, What muſt be now your opi- 
nions of the framers of them, who having exhibited 
theſe ſpecimens of their want of abilities in every 
operation of Government, yet hold theſe reins you 
placed in their hands, to drive you next year into 
an abyſs of (if poſſible) {till more ruinous elfeRs, 
And if, after coolly and impartially examining 
their conduct, in every ſtep, from the humbleſt 
line of miniſterial action laying on taxes, to the high 
and lofty one of making Jaws for interior govern- 
ment of mighty empires, and exterior conducting 
treaties with foreign Princes and, ſtates, you 
cannot find one point on which to reſt real ſolid 
approbation, what have you to anſwer for to 

yourſelves 
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yourſelves, your poſterity, and your country, for 
the part you have taken. 


Of the two objects I had in view when I began 
theſe Letters, the diſcovery of the principles of 
your late actions, and the motives which induced. 
you to them; the firſt is clearly attained : for 
the proofs which in our enquiry have appeared, 
that the principles of thoſe you have fo diſtinguiſh- 
edly honoured with your favour, are of the pureſt 
unmixed Tory and high prerogative nature, leave 
no doubt that yours (for the firſt time I believe) 
muſt be the ſame. In the other, the diſcovery of, 

your motives to adopt principles ſo new, and act 
conformably to them, I confeſs I have totally 
failed; for were I, from the inveſtigation we have 
made of every public act, to draw the natural con- 
cluſion, it would be, that you had acted diame- 
trically oppoſite to what you have done; and hav- 
ing no clue to guide me any farther, I muſt here 
finiſh my refearch. 
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If I have expreſſed myſelf with too much warmth 
on any part, which, feeling as warmly as I did on 
many, and therefore neither able, nor indeed hy- 
pocrite enough to wiſh to make my ſenſations and 
language diſagree, I may perhaps have done, I 
beg for your indulgence, Perſonal animoſity to 

any 


We 
any individual member of adminiſtration, 1 have 
none. None of them have perſonally offended me. 
And for the private character of sou of them 1 
have much reſpect; but their aggregate public 
conduct throughout, with all the powers I am 
| waſter of, to the lateſt hour of my life, I will 
boldly and loudly, on every occaſion, arraign and 
condemn. 


ALFRED. 
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